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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








AUTUMN. 
“ Where are the songs of spring? ay, where are they ?”—Keats. 


Gone is the smile of flowery June, 
The laughing 4 Ye ark . 

The singing brook hath changed its tune, 
The Nawless wind its tone; _ 

And oft methinks I hear the wail 

Of spirits, mingling with the gale. 

The squirrel from the beechen-tree 

Collects his winter store ; 

The rose which lured the honey-bee, 
Will grace the stem no more ; 

Upon the frost-discoloured throne, 

Her purple coronet is strown. 


No longer now ’mid banks of green, 
The shouting stream rolls by, 
Upon its breast is dimly seen 
The image of the sky; 
So thickly is the foliage dead 
Upon its glassy bosom spread. 
A many-tinted robe, the frost 
Hath thrown upon the bower; 
And, like a friend too early lost, 
I miss the little flower, 
Which bending on its graceful stalk, 
Made beautiful the forest walk. 


The songster of the forest now 

Hath sorrow in his strain ; 
The leaf upon the maple-bough, 

Doth wear a crimson stain, 
Resemblance bearing to the streak 
Consumption paints on woman’s cheek. 


Though rudely shaken by the breeze, 
The tall and stately pine, 
Unlike surrounding forest trees, 
Will not his crown resign 
But proudly lifts his head of green, 
And makes less desolate the scene. 


The warblers of the grove, aware 
That winter soon will reign : 
With scowling brow, and snowy hair, 

Now cross the stormy main; 
A guide divine, a ruling power 
Directs them to a fadeless bower. 
Though bright the smile of buxom May, 
The twilight of the year, 
Which beauty blendeth with decay, 
To pensive minds is dear, 
For autumn winds in passing by, 
Whisper that “man musi also die!” 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





UTILITOPIA, 
OR A DUTCHMAN’S VISIT TO THE REALMS OF FUTURITY. 





IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 

Or the anecdotes that my grandfather used to relate, as I hung, 
while an urchin, on the old gentleman’s knee, I well remember some 
stories of the Dutch philosopher, Jacobus Dyckman, who must have 
been fo inconsiderable character in his time. It appears that he 
flourished in this city about the year 1630, and lived for a number 
of years in a small, queer-looking edifice at the south end of Wil- 
liam-street, and which was standing as late as the year 1750. 

The recovery from oblivion of a curious Dutch MS., which I 
accidentally discovered in my ancestor’s library, has furnished cer- 
tain other particulars of the life and times of Jacobus, in many re- 
spects corroborating the truth of my grand-parent’s stories. 

It appears that Doctor Jacobus Dyckman was what is a rara avis 
in terris now-a-days, both a theoretical and practical philosopher. 
He became noted throughout the isle of Mannahatta when quite a 
youth, for his love of the simple and sensible ways of his forefathers, 
and his dire hostility to any deviation from them, whether for the 
better or worse. On this account he was in great repute with a 
large majority of his fellow-townsmen, who entirely agreed with him. 

As he grew in experience and wisdom, his popularity and influ- 
ence extended, until ultimately he was regarded, by common con- 
sent, as possessing the soundest skull in the settlement. Like some 
of the ancient philosophers, Jacobus might be said to have been the 
founder of a school; for his opinions were ever at variance with 
divers of the notions entertained by contemporary sages—especially 
those who aimed at overthrowing the “ established order of things” 
—and, like them too, he was wont to expound his doctrines to his 
disciples, not exactly from a porch, or beneath the shades of a 
grove, but in the bar-room of Nic Van Dam’s hotel, well known at 
that time as the “ sign of the mug.” 

At this distant period it is difficult to explain the precise charac- 
ter of Dr. Dyckman’s philosophy, for few vestiges of it have escaped 
oblivion ; but from the relics extant, it is obvious that the doctor— 








peradventure he never heard of the man—was a stickler for the 


doctrines of Diogenes. There is reason to believe that the chief 
feature of his philosophy was a mortal hatred to all quackery, in- 
cluding poetry, love, learning, and improvements of all kinds. 

He thought that the necessities of man were confined to a few 
simple wants, among which were food, shelter, and an occasional 
swigerer of beer; and just in the ratio that men swerved from this 
salutary rule, and chased after objects of mere fanciful utility, they 
became poets and madmen. The common saying of the doctor on 
this subject was, what has since been tortured into poetry by some 
remorseless rhymester : 

“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

With this idea ever in his head, the doctor was a sturdy and for- 
midable enemy to the encroachments of improvement, which he 
pronounced to be another name for quackery. On all occasions he 
would lift up his voice against it; and so powerful was the influ- 
ence of his opinions, that for many years not a change of any con- 
sequence occurred in the government, laws, customs or habits of 
the worthy inhabitants of Gotham. If Governor Kieft conceived 
the idea of a new regulation for the welfare of the citizens, he was 
sure to incur the opposition of Dr. Dyckman, and the projected im- 
provement was thereupon abandoned with precipitation. If a 
deviation from any of the old Dutch fashions took place, the 
offenders were glad to escape the animadversions of the doctor by 
a timely resumption of the hallowed customs. In short, Dr. 
Dyckman was a mortal foe to all sorts of alterations, good or bad. 

Time, however, who upsets in his path many a greater personage 
than our philosopher, came at length to trip up the heels of his 
authority. The settlement increased in population ; commerce 
poured her treasures, and with them a multitude of strangers and 
“‘new-fangled notions” into the laps of the once unsophisticated 
inhabitants of Mannahatta. The consequences were soon visible. 
The simple burghers, loaded with riches, and animated by the 
examples of the new comers, wandered from their ancient habits 
and ways, rebelled against the dicta of their philosopher, and 
sided with improvement, who straightway began to pull down 
houses, widen streets, and kick up a dust, which has not been laid 
even unto the present day. 

“Some men,” the doctor used to observe, “have abundance of 
philosophy for others, and but precious little for themselves ;” and 
so it was with the doctor himself; when he saw that his kingdom 
was broken to pieces, and that improvement reigned in his stead, 
even under his very nose, he lost all temper. His sharp, loud voice, 


no longer resounded along the walls of the “sign of the mug.” He || 


would go there for weeks together, and smoke, and quaff his beer, 
without uttering more than a few monosyllables. 

Occasionally, however, he would start into a fit of his quondam 
mood, and zealously lay down his doctrines to his few straggling sa- 
tellites, forgetful, apparently, that his glory had departed ; but the 
consciousness of the changes that time had produced would sud- 
denly strike him, and he would relapse again into silence. 

Doctor Dyckman had early adopted the opinion, that matrimony 
was fatal to true philosophy ; and as he prided himself upon carrying 
out his theories into practice as far as comported with his own ideas 
of comfort, it was not to be wondered at that he was a bachelor. 
The doctor, nevertheless, despite his philosophy, we are bound to 
say, was by no means insusceptible to the power of the fat little 
Dutch cupid that figured in his day, as the acknowledged charms of 


Nic Van Dam's eldest daughter can amply testify. Nor is this at all | 


singular, for Jerusha Van Dam was an article, whose eyes melted 
ina moment the most frigid temperament, and before which all 
philosophy was but as snow beneath a sun-beam, at least so the 
doctor discovered. 

It is to be regretted that this portion of our sage’s history is oh- 
scured by the clouds of time, and that the incidents of an affair so 
much talked of at the time, should be involved in the mists of the 
past. Yet, one thing is very positive, that whatever were the rela- 
tions subsisting between the parties, marriage was not one of them; 
the doctor, as we have already related, living a bachelor, and Je- 
rusha, about this period becoming united to Antony Snedeker. 

Whether it was owing to the latter circumstance, that Jacobus 
disappeared from Nic Van Dam’s hotel, and finally from New Am- 
sterdam itself, is doubtful. Hans Rotter, a faithful historian of that 
period, who takes occasion to allude to the doctor in very repectful 
terms, mentions that the philosopher removed from the island to a 
settlement in the Jerseys, called Bergenwitzen, (or Witzenbergen,) 
in consequence of certain improvements commenced in the neigh- 
bourhood of his house. On the other hand, we find in the “ Histo- 
rical Recollections of New-York, by D. K., p. 208,” the cause of 
his retreat is alleged to be an affair of the heart, with a Miss 
Von Hammer, which is obviously a corruption of the name of Nic 
Van Dam’s daughter. Upon balancing these facts and authorities, 
there can be but little doubt that both the causes mentioned, con- 


It was a year or two before the retreat of the doctor was disco- 
vered. He was at length found inhabiting a small tenement, in a 
small settlement at Bergenwitzen, a few miles west of the Hudson. 
Here, it appears, he once more enjoyed the authority of opinion 
he had lost on the island ; and was regarded by the people of the 
place with great awe and respect. No longer annoyed by the pre- 
sence of improvement—for in Bergenwitzen such a thing was un- 
known—the doctor would sit in his cabbage-garden, and enveloped 
in a cloud of tob smoke, ly cogitate over the evils of the 
time ; or, in discourse with his neighbours, give utterance to those 
profound observations which have so justly redounded to his fame. 

Now and then the smooth current of the doctor's life would be 
ruffled by the visits of his old friends from Mannahatta, who would 
exasperate him with accounts of the wonderful impruyeoments in 
progress there. 

“‘ You ought to come over and see us once in a while, docicr,” 
said Peter Blixen; “since you was there, a great many curious 
things have come to pass—your old orchard is changed into a public 
square.” 

“ A square !” muttered the doctor. 

“Yes, and Domine Rips’s church has got a steeple as tall as 
the mast of the trader. If you will just go to the top of Tappaan 
hill yonder, you can see it.” 

“A steeple!” exclaimed Jacobus, puffing out a huge volume of 
smoke, ‘ pray what is that?” 

“‘ And then, too, we have got a theatre, where all the people go 
every week to see sights.” 

The doctor muttered something inaudibly. 

“ And Nic Van Dam’s daughter has got a charming little son, 
which she calls Jacobus.” 

“Humph,” grunted the doctor, dashing his pipe to the ground, 
and upsetting his mug of beer into the lap of Peter Blixen. “What 
is this world coming to!” 

For a period of forty years, the doctor resided at Bergenwitzen, 
without once visiting the city of his nativity. He would, every five 
| years or so, wander to the top of Tappaan hill, which bounded Ber- 
| genwitzen on the east, and commanded a full view of the isle he 
had abandoned, and having gratified his astonishment at the growth 
of the city, the increase of shipping, and other marks of “ alteration,” 
he would return to his pipe, predicting all sorts of evils to his once 
beloved Mannahatta. 

It was after one of these excursions to Tappaan hill, that Doctor 
Jacobus Dyckman sat under the shadow of “his own fig-tree” in 
unusual ill humour, which was in no wise diminished by the beha- 
viour of the house-cat near him. Puss became mightily amused 
| with the cue that hung down from the doctor's wig, and only ceased 
| her liberties with it, upon the sudden flourish in her vicinity of her 
| master’s gold-headed cane. 
| The temper of our philosopher at length became more calm. His 
| thoughts gradually, like the waves of ocean after a storm, grew quiet 
| and peaceful, and from meditating on matters within his head, his 
| attention was attracted to the smoke which was rolling \in divers 
| curious and fantastic shapes without it, such as he had never be- 
| held before. To his surprise, the volume increased to a thick cloud, 
‘rich and beautiful in various figures and hues. The doctor laid 
| down his pipe, but still the smoke augmented, until his garden 
| and habitation, nay, even the very town of Bergenwitzen disap- 
| peared from his sight. 
| Nothing could exceed the astonishment of our philosopher at this 
| phenomenon, and supposing himself in a dream, he arose from his 
| chair, and deliberately tweaked his nose, but it was of no avail. 
| The scene unfolded new wonders, one of which was, the sudden 
flight of his elbow chair, which—as he was about reseating himself, 
the old fellow came thereby to the ground—he discovered whirling 
through the air, and gradually dissolving into smoke. 

Upon arising to enter his domicil, the smoke suddenly disap- 
| peared, the sun broke out with increased brilliancy ; and, incredible 
though it may seem, our philosopher found himself in the heart of 
an extensive and populous city. 

CHAPTER Il. 

It is related of a caliph of Bagdad, that one day he chanced to 
pop his head into a tub of water, and had no sooner done so, than 
he found himself a forlorn fisherman, wandering on the desolate 
shore of an unknown land; whereat he was sorely puzzled and 
astounded. So with Doctor Jacobus Dyckman, whom we left, in 
| the first chapter, in a state of inexpressible surprise at the ¢erra in- 
cognita upon which he found himself. The street he was in ex- 
tended as far as his eye could reach. On each side of it arose 
houses, from ten to fifteen stories high, constructed apparently for 
use and not for display, being destitute of all embellishment. It 
was moreover thronged with people, walking in every direction, and 
apparaled in a fashion as novel as it was unique and simple. At 
first, he did not observe any females; bui, on closer inspection, he, 











tributed to the exile of the philosopher. 


discovered that the women were dressed exactly like the men, who 
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were only to be distinguished by their beards, which flowed in great 


length down their breasts. Both sexes were without hats. 

The continuance of this strange spectacle induced the doctor to 
sitppose, that a revolution had occurred in the regions of his head, 
and therefore concluded to wait patiently until reason resumed her 
sway ; but seeing no prospect of that event, he yielded like a true 
philosopher to the control of his destiny, and resolved to take things 
as he found them. 


He had not proceeded far, when he perceived that he had be- 


come the object of general curiosity ; a large crowd collected around 
him, aud appeared to regard him with amazement. They examined 
him from head to foot. At length an old man, with a beard as white 
as snow, inquired, “if he was really a woman, or had cut off his 
beard to pass for one?” 

Before the doctor’s anger allowed him to reply, a sudden commo- 
tionseized the crowd. “Clear the way! clear the way !"’ resounded 
on all sides ; and presently a self-moving vehicle, of monstrous dimen- 
sions, loaded with passengers, shot past with the speed of lightning. 

“Truly,” thought Jacobus, as he beheld the immense struccure 
whiz through the air, “this is no doubt the home of that monster 
called Improvement. I wish I was safe out of his territories.” 

But his thoughts were interrupted by another circumstance, no 
less onexpected. Hearing human voices and laughter aloft, he cast 
his eye at the houses, supposing the sound to proceed from the 
upper stories ; but what was his astonishment, to perceive the at- 


mosphere alive with winged objects, which he at first mistook for | 


huge birds, but which he soon perceived were human beings, en- 
joying themselves in aerial gambols. Some were flying in flocks at 
a dizzy height—some were frolicking together in chase of an un- 
lucky hawk. Here wafted one as calmly and quietly as a swallow, 
and there flew another with the awkwardness of an aged crow. 


Now a number were seen in familiar neighbourhood of the sun, | 


and then down they dropt, several hundred feet, like dead bodies, 
recovering just in time to save their brains. 

While gazing at this spectacle, with infinite edification, our phi- 
losopher was again accosted by the old man who had doubted his 
sex. His appearance indicated benevolence and wisdom. His 
snowy beard, and the silvery locks which 

* On his temples grew, 

The blossoms of the grave,” 
gave him a most venerable aspect. His garb, which was like that 
worn by the rest of this singular people, consisted of loose trow- 
gers, tied at the ankles; and a robe, which fell in graceful folds 
from his shoulders, partly confined by a sash to his waist. In one 
hand he carried a walking-stick, while under his arm appeared a 
ponderous folio, which the doctor afterwards discovered to be en- 
titled “The Posthumous Works of Jeremy Bentham.” 

“You seem to be quite amused, sir,” said the sage, ‘at the af- 
fairs of our sky.” 

“ Amused,” replied the half-bewildered doctor, “pray, my ven- 
erable sir, be so polite as to tell me if I actually exist, and in what 
part of the universe I happen to be?” 

“T perceive,” said the old man, smiling, “that you are a stranger 
among us—your fashion is of other times and places, but wherever 
you came from, you certainly must have heard of Utilitopia, the 
name of this famous city—a city that has been the wonder o/ ages.” 

“T must confess that I never heard of it before; I see that 
strange things have come to pass with me; be good enough to in- 
form me what planet we inhabit, the moon or the earth?” 


“This, sir, is earth; but I see that you have come from some | 
other sphere—a very common occurrence, sir—we have frequent | 


visiters from our neighbouring worlds, but the people are so differ- 
ent from you, that I presume you have come from one with whom 
we have not before had intercourse. Sir, you must know it is a 
custom at Utilitopia to show all strangers that visit us, the various 
wonders and improvements of the place. This we do in aid of the 
great cause of science. Come, we will fly to the temple of Utility.” 

With this, the sage, by touching a spring of his walking-stick, 


converted it into a pair of wings, which attaching to his shoulders, | 


he seized the doctor under his arm, and took flight with him some 


ten or fifteen miles, to the top of an immense edifice, from whence || 


opened an extensive view of the city. 


The philosopher having recovered breath after this unexpected || 


transit, cast his astonished eye at the vast extent of buildings which 
spread out before him, and which seemed bounded on all sides by 
the horizon. 

“The temple we are upon,” said the citizen of Utilitopia, after a 


few moments’ silence, “is the place where our wise men assemble | 


to conduct the affairs of the people. Here is formed that great 
power—opinion—which the people adopt, and to which they yield 
obedience; itis the enly law of the land. From this eminence 
you see but a small part of a city, whose origin history has forgot- 
ten. Its people are a nation of philosophers, governed by wisdom, 
and who have attained by knowledge to a high degree of happiness.” 

“What,” interrnpted Jacobus, “have you no king, no govern- 
ment, no courts of justice?” 

“The words you use,” answered the sage, “are obsolete with 
us. [say we are ruled by our own wisdom; we are our own kings 
and representatives, and each of us pursues his own interest, by 
which we consult the greatest guod of the greatest number ; and as 
wisdom tolls us tliat to do others justice in all things, we contribute 
to our own welfare, what need have we of statutes, government, or 
kings! We rarely do wrong, and when we do, we call on wisdom, 
not kings, to set us right.” 

“True,” exclaimed the doctor, “this is just what I used to say 
at Bergenwitzen. You tell me you are all philosophers; I suppose 
then, a poet is an unknown animal here?” 

“ Not so; 2 few of them still linger with us, but they are a race 
almost extinct. Cast yoar eye on that edifice yonder; it is the 


ee _____ ——= 
asylum for the reformation of people of poetical imagination. They 
are the only unfortunates that we are compelled to subject to the 
law of force. They rebel against reason and truth, and reply to the 
voice of opinion with a song.” 

“ But tell me,” said the philosopher, struck with admiration at 
what he heard, “ have you no fine arts, no painters, sculptors, mu- 
sicians, or actors?” 

“ None; what should we want of painters? Have we not nature 
to gaze at, in all its forms? Of what utility is a mere copy? Paint- 
|| ing, sculpture, statuary, or acting? It is all a cheat, a mere resem- 
blance, and tends to confound reason, by giving it the shadow for 
the substance of truth. And talk not of music! What is it but 
useless sound! If we must have music, give us that of the birds. 
| The art has long since disappeared—it was the creature of volup- 
tuousness, with which it has forever passed away. Our women 
have now something more useful to engage their minds—they have 
become as men and philosophers.” 

“Ts there such a thing as love in this country?” inquired Doctor 
Dyckman, as the image of Jerusha Van Dam arose to his mind. 

“Love—pooh! It has long since ceased to be known, except in 
the catalogue of the diseases which flesh was once heir to. We 
are too sensible for such a weakness; we content ourselves with 
|| friendship, which is inspired by virtue and wisdom alone. Our 
maxim is, “ moderation in all things.” 

“T suppose, then,” remarked the doctor, ‘that eating and drink- 
ing are matters of mere moonshine with you. By the by, my ven- 
erable friend, is there such a thing as a mug of beer to be had in 
this quarter?” 

“Beer! beer! Oh! that is the name of one of the poisons of 
antiquity. No, sir! since the era of the great philosopher Gra- 
hambus, we have lived in obedience to the law—* no alcohol—tea 
or coffee’’—our food is vegetable, our drink the beverage prepared 
|| for us by mother earth. Hence our vigorous frames and clear heads. 
\| But look ! do you perceive that dark body, rising like a flock of 
1 birds, in the distance? It is an expedition, starting on a voyage of 
|| aerial discovery ; they go to navigate the regions of the sun, which 
I you observe is just descending the horizon. Come, darkness is ap- 
| proaching, and it is the signal for sleep—to-morrow, we will resume 
‘| our observations.” 
|| The words were scarcely finished, before the doctor found him- 
|| self under the wing of the old man, aloft in the rays of sunset. A 
|| few moments brought them to the windows of an attic, the home of 
|, the sage. ‘The apartment was plain and unadorned. As the darkness 
1 increased, a gas-light appeared in the middle of tke room which, 
i while it threw light in every direction, communicated a gentle heat. 
|| Here,” said the old man, as they alighted on the window-sill, 
|| “you behold my home. You are welcome. On yonder blanket you 
|| will find repose for the night.” 
| « My friend,” said our guest, surveying with no very comfortable 
i thoughts the hospitality proffered him, “I perceive you are a prac- 
|| tical philosopher ; but before we rest, pray explain to me the nature 
| of this fiery phenomenon. I suppose it is a sort of tamed ignus 
| fatuus,” continued the doctor, taking his pipe from his pocket, and 
|| lighting it as he spoke. 
|, That,” replied the old man, shifting the light to another part 
| of the room—* that is our locomotive gas illuminator; we use it 
} for all the purposes of heat and light. It is the result of atmos- 
pheric combustion, and expands, and contracts, and moves itself, as 
|| you see, whenever occasion requires.” 

“St. Nicholas!” ejaculated Jacobus, “what is the world coming 
to? Hereafter, I shall cease to be astonished at any thing. But, 
| after all, my friend, I presume you have wisdom enough to know, 
| that these wonderful contrivances are but vanity—they are but the 
trifling creations of perishing mortality.” 
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“learn, stranger, that the wisdom of the Utilitopians has not been 
exercised without a due care of self; we have learned not only 


world, stranger, than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.” 

As the thunderstruck Dutchman gazed at the transformation be- 
fore him, ke incontinently puffed out a huge cloud of tobacco-smoke. 
A strange sensation seized his skuil, and took away the conscious- 
ness of all surrounding objects ; when, upon recovering his senses, 
he found himself snugly seated in his elbow-chair, by the gate of his 
own cabbage-garden, at Bergenwitzen. 
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THE RESCUE. 

From the Battle of the Factions, by a Hedge Schoolmaster. 
“Tus chapel of Knockimdowney was situated at the foot of a 
|| range of lofty mountains; a by-road went past the very door, which 
|| had under subjection a beautitul extent of cultivated country, diver- 





|| how to live, but to live forever; we renew our youth at pleasure! | 
Behold !” exclaimed the old man, as he converted himself, in a | 
| twinkling, to the form of a youth—*there are more things in this | 
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and, in floods, the most dangerous; for the banks were elevated as 
far as they went, and quite tortuositous. 

“Shortly after the priest had entered the chapel, it was observed 
that the hemisphere became, of a sudden, unusually obscure, though 
the preceding part of the day had not only been cloudlessly bright, 
but hot in a most especial manner. The obscurity, however, in- 
creased rapidly, accompanied by that gloomy stillness which always 
takes precedence of a storm, and fills the mind with vague and in- 
terminable terror. But this ominous silence was not long unfrac- 
tured; for soon after the first appearance of the gloom, a flash of 
lightning quivered through the p ae followed by an extravagantly 
loud clap of thunder, which shook the very glass in the windows, 
and filled the congregation to the brim with terror. Their dismay, 
however, would have been infinitely greater, only for the presence of 
his reverence, and the confidence which might be traced to the sol- 
emn occasion on which they were assimilated. 

“From this moment the storm became progressive in dreadful 
magnitude, and the thunder, in concomitance with the most vivid 
flashes of lightning, pealed through the sky with an awful leur 
and magnificence, that were exalted, and even rendered more sub- 
lime by the still solemnity of religious worship. Every heart now 
prayed fervently—every spirit shrunk into a » ae sense of its own 
guilt and helplessness—and every conscience was terror-stricken, 
as the voice of an angry God thundered out of his temple of storms 
through the heavens; for truly, as the authorized version has it, 
‘darkness was under his feet, and his pavilion round about was dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies, because he was wroth.’ 

“This lasted for an hour, when the thunder slackened; but the 
rain still continued. As soon as mass was over, and the storm had 
elapsed, except an odd peal which might be heard rolling at a dis- 
tance behind the hills, the people began gradually to recover their 
spirits, and enter into confabulation; but to venture out was stil! 
impracticable. For about another hour it rained incessantly, after 
which it ceased; the hemisphere became lighter—and the sun shone 
out once more upon the countenance of nature with his former 
brightness. The congregation then decanted itself out of the cha- 
pel—the spirits of the people dancing with that remarkable buoy- 
ancy or juvenility which is felt after a thunder-storm, when the air 
is calm, supple, and balmy—and all nature garmented with glitver- 
ing verdure and light. he crowd next began to commingle on 
their way home, and to make the usual observations upon the ex- 
traordinary storm which had just passed, and the probable effect it 
would produce on the fruit and agriculture of the neighbourhood. 

“Tn this manner they proscoded, until they came to the river, which 
to their great alarm, was almost fluctuating over its highest banks. 

“A crowd was now assembled, consulting as to the safest method 
of crossing the planks, under which the red boiling current ran, with 
less violence, it is true, but much deeper than in any other part of 
the stream. The final decision was, that the very young and the 
old, and such as were feeble, should proceed by a circuit of some 
miles to a bridge that crossed it, and that the young men should 
place themselves on their knees along the planks, their hands locked 
in each other, thus forming a support on one side, upon which such 
as had courage to venture across might lean, in case of accident or 
fear. Indeed, any body that had able nerves might have crossed 
the planks, without this precaution, had they been dry; but, in con- 
sequence of the rain, and the frequent attrition of feet, they were 
quite slippery ; and, besides, the flood rolled terrifically two or three 
yards below them, which might be apt apt to beget a megrim that 
would not be felt if there was no flood. 

“When this expedient had been hit upon, several young men vol- 
unteered themselves to put it in practice; and in a short time a con- 
siderable number of both sexuals crossed over, without the oecur- 
rence of any unpleasant accident. Paddy O’Hallaghan and his 
family had been stationed for some time on the bank, watching the 
success of the plan; and as it appeared not to be attended with any 
particular danger, they also determined to make the attempt. About 
a perch below the shake stood John O’Callaghan, viewing the 
progress of those who were crossing them, but taking ao part in 
what was going forward. The river under the planks, and for some 
perches above and below them, might be about ten feet deep; but 
to those who could swim it was less perilous, should any accident 
befall them, than those parts where the current was more rapid, but 
shallower. The water here boiled, and bubbled, and whirled about; 
but it was slow, and its yellow surface unbroken by rocks or fords. 

“The first of the O’Hallaghans that ventured over it, was the 
youngest, who, being captured by the hand, was encouraged by 
many cheerful expressions from the young men who were clinging 
to the planks. She got safe over, however; and when she came to 
the end, one who was stationed on the bank gave her a joyous pull, 
that translated her several yards upon lerra firma. 

““*Well, Nancy,’ he observed, ‘you're safe, any how; and if I 


er . : ’ ” ’ ’ 
me s , || don’t dance at your wedding for this, I'll never say you're dacent. 
“* How know you that?” rejoined the sage, in a triumphant tone; | J . - 77 


“To this Nancy gave a jocular promise, and he resumed his sta- 
tion, that he might be ual to render similar assistance to her next 
sister. Rose Galh then went to the edge of the plank several times, 
but her courage as often refused to be forthcoming. During her hesi- 
tation, John O'Callaghan stooped down, and privately untied his 
shoes, then unbuttoned his waistcoat, and very gently, being unwil- 
ling to excite notice, slipped the knot of his cravat. At long last, by 
the encouragement of those who were on the plank, Rose attempt.d 


| the passage, and had advanced as far as the middle of it, when a fit 


of dizziness and alarm seized her with such violence, that she loet 
all consciousness—2 circumstance of which those who handed her 
along were ignorant. The consequence, as might be expected, was 
dreadful; for as one of the young men was receiving her hand, that 
he might pass her to the next, she lost her momentum, and was in- 
stantaneously precipitated into the boiling current. 

“The wild and fearful cry of horror that succeeded this cannot be 
The eldest sister fell into strong convulsions, and 
several of the other females fainted on the spot. The mother did 
not faint; but, like Lot’s wife, she seemed to have been transleted 
into stone: her hands became clenchcd convulsively, her teeth 


| locked, her nostrils dilated, and her shot half way out of her 
n 


head. There she stood, looking upon her daughter struggling in the 
flood, with a fixed gaze of wild and impotent trenzy, that, for fear- 


| fulness, beat the thunder-storm all to nothing. The father rushed 


to the edge of the river, oblivious of his incapability to swim, deter- 
mined to save her or lose his own life, which latter would have been 
a dead certainty, had he ventured; but he was prevented by the 


|| sificated by hill and dale, or rather by hill and hollow; for as far as |} crowd, who pointed out to him the madness of such a project. 


|| my own geographical knowledge went, I have uniformly found them 
| inseparable. It was also ornamented with the waving verdure of 
|| rich curn-fields and meadows, not pretermitting phatie-fields in full 
|| blossom—a part of rural landscape, which, to my utter astonish- 
|| ment, has escaped the pen of poet, and the brush of painter; al- 
| though I will risk my reputation as a man of pure and categorical 
|| taste, ita finer ingredient in the composition of a landscape could be 
|| found than a field of Cork-red phaties, or Moroky biacks in full! 
|| bloom, allowing a man to judge by the pleasure they confer upon 
|| the eye, and therefore to the heart. About a mile up from the cha- 
|| pel, towards the south, a mountain stream—not the one already in- 

timated—over which there was no bridge, crossed the road. But in 

lieu of a bridge, there was a long double plank laid over it, from 


bank to bank; and as the river was broad, and not sufficiently in- | 


earcerated within its channel, the neighbours were necessitated to 
throw these planks across the narrowest part they could find in the 
contiguity of tue road. This part was consequently the decpest, 
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‘+ For God’s sake, Paddy, don’t aitimpt it, they exclaimed, ‘ex- 
cept you wish to lose your own life, widout being able to save here : 
no man could swim in that flood, and it upwards of ten feet deep.’ 

“Their arguments, however, were lost upon him; for, in fact, he 
was insensible to every thing but his child’s preservation. He, 
therefore, only answered their remonstrances by attempting to make 
another plunge into the river. 

“ «Tet me alone, will yees,’ said he—‘let me alone! I'll either 
save my child, Rose, or die along with her! How could I live afther 
her? Merciful God, any of them but her! Oh! Rose, darling,’ he 
exclaimed; ‘the favourite of my heart—will no one save you?’ 
this passed in less than a minute. 

“Just as these words were uttered, a plunge was heard a few 
ope above the bridge, and a man appeared in the flood, making 
arose from the spectators. ‘It’s John O'Callaghan,’ they shouted— 


is way with rapid strokes to the drewning girl. Another cry now 
‘it's John O'Callaghan, aud they’ll be both lost!’ ‘No, exclaimed 
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others; ‘if it’s in the power of man to save her, he will!’ ‘O, bless- 
ed father, she’s lost!’ now burst from all present; for, after having 
struggled and been kept floating for some time by her garments, she 
at sunk, apparently exhausted and senseless, and the thief of 
flowed over, as if she had not been under its surface. 
“When O’Callaghan saw that she went down, he raised himself 
up in the water, and cast his eye towards that part of the bank o 
te which she eo evidently, as it proved, that he might 
ve a mark to guide him in fixing on the proper spot where to 
plunge after her. When he came to the place, he raised himself 
again in the stream, and calculating that she must by this time have 
been borne some distance from the spot where she sank, he gave a 
stroke or two down the river, and disappeared after her. This was 
followed by another 7 of horror and despair; for, somehow, the 
idea of desolation which marks, at all times, a deep, over-swollen 
torrent, > by the bleak mountain scenery around them, 
and the dark, angry voracity of the river where they had sunk, 
might have impressed the spectators with utter hopelessness as to 
the fate of those now engulfed in its vortex. This, however, I 
leave to those who are deeper read in philosophy than I am. 

“An awful silence succeeded the last shrill exclamation, broken 
only by the hoarse rushing of the waters, whose wild, continuous 
roar, booming hollowly and dismally in the ear, might be heard at 
a great distance over all the county. But a new sensation soon 
invaded the multitude; for, after the lapse of about a minute, John 
O’Callaghan emerged from the flood, bearing in his sinister hand, 
the body of his own Rose Gah|—for it’s he that loved her tenderly. 
A peal of joy congratulated them from a thousand voices; hundreds 
of directions were given him how to act to the best advantage. Two 
young men in especial, who were both dying about the lovely crea- 
ture that he held, were quite anxious to give advice. 

“ ‘Bring her to the other side, John, ma bouchal; it’s the safest,’ 
said Larry Carty. ‘Will you let him alone, Carty,’ said Simon 
Tracy, who was the other; ‘ you'll only put him in a perplexity.’ 
But Carty should order in spite of every thing. He kept bawling 
out, however, so loud, that John rai i 


his eye to see what he 
meant, and was near losing hold of Rose. This was too much for 
Tracy, who ups with the fist, and downs him—s9 they both at it; 
for no one there could take themselves off those that were in dan- 
ger, to interfere between them. But, at all events, no earthly thing 
can happen among Irishmen without a fight. 

_ “The father, during this, stood breathless, his hands clasped, and 
his eyes turned to heaven, praying in anguish for the delivery of his 
a The mother’s look was still wild and fixed, her eyes glaz- 
ed, her muscles hard and stiff; evidently she was insensible to 
all that was going forward; while large drops of paralytic agony 
hung upon her cold brow. Neither of the sisters had yet recovered, 
nor could those who supported them turn their eyes from the more 
imminent danger, to pay them any particular attention. Many, 
also, of the other females, whose feelings were too much wound up 
when the accident occurred, now fainted, when they saw she was 
likely to be rescued; but most of them were weeping with delight 
and gratitude. 

“ When John brought her to the surface, he paused a moment to 
recover breath and collectedness; he then caught her by the left 
arm, near the shoulder, and cut, in a slanting direction, down the 
stream, to a watering-place, where a slope had been formed in the 
bank. But he was already too far down to be able to work across 
the current to this point—ior it was here much stronger and more 
rapid than under the planks. Instead, therefore, of reaching the 
slope, he found himself, in spite of every effort to the contrary, about 
a perch below it; and except he could gain this point, against the 
strong rush of the flood, there was very little hope of being able to 
eave either her or himself—for he was now much exhausted. 

“Hitherto, therefore, all was still doubtful, whilst strength was 
fast failing him. In this trying and almost hopeless situativn, with 
an admirable presence of mind, he adopted the only expedient which 
could possibly enable him to reach the bank. On finding himself 
receding down, instead of advancing up, the current, he approached 
the bank, which was here very deep and perpendicular; he then 
sank his fingers into the firm blue clay with which it was stratified, 
and by this means advanced, bit by bit, up the stream, having no 
other force by which to propel himself against it. After this mode 
did he breast the current with all his strength—which must have 
been prodigious, or he never could have borne it out—until he reach- 
ed the slope, and got from the influence of the tide, into dead water. 
On arriving here, his hand was caught by one of the young men pre- 
sent, who stood up to the neck, waiting his approach. A second 
man stood behind him, holding his other hand, a link being thus 
formed, that reached out to the firm bank; and a good pull now 
brought them both to the edge of the liquid. On finding bottom, 
John took his Colleen Gahl in his own arms, carried her out, press- 
ing his lips to hers, laid her in the bosom of her father; then, after 
taking another kiss of the young drowned flower, he burst into tears, 
and fell powerless beside her. The truth is, the spirit that kept him 
tirm, was now exhausted; both his legs and arms having become 
nerveless by the exertion. 

“ Hitherto her father took no notice of John, for how could he? 
seeing that he was entirely wrapped up in his daughter; and the 
question was, though rescued from the flood, if life wasin her. The 
sisters were by this time recovered, and weeping over her, alo 
with the father—and, indeed, with all present; but the mother coul 
not be made to comprehend what they were about, at all at all. The 
country people used every means with which they were intimate, to 
recover Rose; she was brought instantly to a farmer’s house beside 
the spot, put into a warm bed, covered over with hot salt, wrapped 
in a half-scorched blanket, and made subject to every other mode of 
treatment that could possibly revoke the functions of life. John had 
now got a dacent draught of whiskey, which revived him. He 
stood over her, when he could be admitted, watching for the symp- 
tomatics of her revival ; all, however, was vain. He now determin- 
ed to try another course: by-and-by he stooped, put his mouth to 
her mouth, and, drawiag in his breath, respired with all his force 
from the bottom of his very heart into hers; this he did several times 
rapidly—Faith, a tender and agreeable operation, any how. But 
mark the consequence: in less than a minute her white bosom 
heaved—her breath returned—her pulee began to play—she opened 
her eves, and felt his tears of love raining warmly on her pale check ! 

“For years before this, no two of these opposite factions had spo- 
ken; nor up to this minute had John and they, even upon this occa- 
sion, exchanged 2 monosyliable. The father now looked at him— 
the tears stood afresh in his eyes; he came forward—stretched out 
his hand—it was received; and the next moment he fell into John’s 
arms, and cried like an infant. ° 

“ When Rose recovered, she seemed as if striving to recordate what 
had happened; and, after two or three minutes, inquired from her 
rister, in a weak but swect voice, ‘Who saved me?’ ‘T'was John 
O'Callaghan, Rose darling,’ replicd the sister in tears, ‘that ventured 
his own life into the boiling flood, to save yours—and did save it, 
jewel.’ Rose’s eye glanced at John;—and I only wish, as [ am a 

achelor not farther than - forty-seventh, that I may ever have 
the happiness to get such a glance from two blue eyes, as she gave 
him that moment; a faint smile played about her mouth, and a slight 
blush lit up her fair check, like the evening sunbeams on the virgin 
srow, pate tere have said, for the five hundredth time, to my own 
personal knowledge. She then extended her hand, which John, 
you may be sure, was no way backward in receiving, and the tears 
of love and gratitude ran silently down her checks.’ 




















LOVE’S INFLUENCES, 
Love—what a curious, comical thing it is, 
Pleasing, and teasing, and vexing us 80, 
Just like a bee with its honey and sting, it is 
Here and ‘tis there, and wherever we go. 


Now, it is courting, transporting, and thrilling us, 
Nothing in nature can equal our bliss ; 

Now it is frowning, and chilling, and killing us, 
Plunging us down to the lowest abyss. 


Then of a night, how it sets us a dreaming, O! 
Misses and kisses flit over the brain, 

Gay dresses, one tresses, caresses, all seeming so 
Real and true that we waken with pain. 

Sometimes pathetic, jocose, metaphysical, 
Various aspects and manners it wears, 

The pretty and witty, the solemn and quizzical, 
Alt have their part of its pleasures and cares. 


When a mere boy—say some five or six vears ago— 
One roguish girl played the mischief with me; 

What with her —? beguiling, and tears you know, 
Soon was I a pitiful object to see. 


O how delightful and pee! to walk with her, 
Down to the church that stood towering hard by; 

And then while I tarried, unable to talk to her, 
Eyeing and sighing and dying was I. 


Then what a quarrel—I tremble to think of it, 
Little was left me of life and of hope 

If not in despair I was just on the brink of it, 
Often I thought of a razor or rope. 


Ghost-like I wandered for weeks by a lonely brook, 
Shaded by woods, from society free; 

Then, fixed on the earth, my glazed eye-balls would only look | 
Up, when my head struck the limb of a tree. 


Parents and kindred cried, “‘ What is the matter, dear? 
Duly and truly your feelings impart.” 

“Ah me!” I replied, with a groan, “such a clatter here,” | 
Putting my hand where I once had a heart. 


Well, sure enough, it was tough, but I bore it all; 
Years of adventures have since passed away, 
But yet in good truth I have hardly got o’er it all, 

Queer I appear as the most of folks say. 


Pardon my ate, kind, generous editors, 
Thus to be whining and rhyming about ' 
What [publish it, then you'll be greatly my creditors) 
Scarcely we live with and can’t live without. 











PORTUGUESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Portuguese, both in the higher and lower classes, are super- 
stitiously prone to a belief in omens, lucky and unlucky days, divi- 
nations by cards, religious miracles, &c. although every idea of the | 
possibility of the re-appearance of departed spirits seems to be scoffed | 
at and denied. The tone of their minds is rarely high and intellec- | 
tual, and therefore the gross and puerile nature of their superstitions | 
ought not to create surprise. | 

Among the superstitions to which this nation is addicted, we may 
be forgiven for relating the following, as its elegance of fancy almost 
redeems its absurdity. . Every individual is supposed to be born un- 
der the influence of some particular destiny or fate, which it is im- | 
possible for him to avoid. The month of his nativity has a myste- 
rious connexion with one of the known precious stones, and when | 
a person wishes to make the object of his affection an acceptable 
present, a ring is invariably given, composed of the jewel by which 
the fate of that object is imagined to be determined Or described. 
For instance, a woman is born in January, her ring must therefore 
be a jacynth or a garnet, for these gems belong to that peculiar 
month of the year, and express constancy and “fidelity. The follow- 
ing is a list of them: 

January.—Jacynth or Garnet.—Constancy and fidelity in every 
engagement. 

February.—Amethyst.—This month and stone preserve mortals 
from strong passions, and ensure them peace of mind. 

March.— Bloodsione.—Courage and success in dangers and hazar- 
dous enterprises. 

April.—Sapphire or Diamond.—Repentance and innocence. 

May.—Fmerald.—Success in love. 

June.— Agate.—Long life and health. 

July.— Cornelian, or uby.—The forgetfulness of the evils spring- 
ing from friendship or love. : 

Sener — anaes fidelity. 

September.— Chrysolite.— Preserves from, or cures folly. 

October.—Aquamurine, or Opal.—Misfortune and hope. 

November.-- Topaz. Fidelity in friendship. 

December.— Tourquoize, or Malahite.—The most brilliant suc- 
cess in every circumstance of life: the tourquoize has also the pro- 
perty of securing friendly regard; hence the old saying, that “he 
who possesses a tourquoize will always be sure of friends.” 

x 


MARGARET LAMBRUN AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Not long after the death of Mary, bom of Scots, Margaret Lam- 
brun (who had been one of her attendants) became in some measure 
desperate, on account of the loss of a husband, whom she dearly 
loved; a loss which had been occasioned by the melancholy fate of 
that unfortunate princess, to whose retinue he had also belonged, 
and formed a resolution to a the death of both upon the — 
of queen Elizabeth. Tu accomplish her purpose, she dressed herself 
in the habit of a man, assumed the name of Anthony Spark, and 
attended at court with a pair of pistols constantly about her, one to 
kill the queen, when an opportunity should offer, and one to kill her- 
self, if her crime should be discovered. One day, as she was push- 
ing through the crowd, in order to get near her majesty, who was 
then walking in the garden, she accidentally dropped one of her pis- 
tols, This circumstance being observed by the guards, she was im- 
mediately seized, in order to be sent to prison. The queen, however, 
interfered, and desired to examine the culprit first. She accordingly 
demanded her name, her country, and her quality; and Margaret, 
with a resolution still undaunted, replied, “ Madam, though I appear 
before you in this garb, lam a woman. My name is Margaret 
Lambrun, and I was several years in the service of Mary, a queen 
whom you have unjustly put to death, and thereby deprived me of 
one of the best of husbands, who could not survive the bloody catas- 
trophe of his innocent mistress. His memory is hardly more dear to 





|| selves but little about the grapes.” 
| which they practice without designing it is of no value. A good motive 
|} is all that makes a g i 


| union, and work for 














me than that of my injured queen; and, regardless of consequences, 
I determined to revenge their death upon you. Many, but fruitless, 
were the efforts I made to divert me from the purpose. I found my- 
self constrained to prove by experience the truth of the maxim, that 
neither reason nor force can hinder a woman from vengeance, w 

she is impelled to it by love.” Highly as the queen had reason to 
resent this speech, she heard it with coolness, and answered it with 
moderation. ‘“ You are then,” said her majesty, “that 











in this step you have done nothing but what your duty required ; 
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what, think you, is my duty to do to you?” “Is that nm put 
in the character of a queen, or that of a judge?” replied Margaret, 
with the same — firmness. Elizabeth professed to her it was 
that of a queen. “Then,” continued Lambrun, “it is your majesty’s 
duty to grant me a pardon.” “ But what security,” probes) the 
queen, “can you give me that you will not make the like attempt 
on some future occasion?’ “ A favour ceases to be one, madam,” 
replied Margaret,” when it is yielded under such restraints: in doing 
80, your majesty would act cuelast me as a judge.” “I have been 
thirty years a queen,” cried Elizabeth, turning to the courtiers then 
present, “and had never such a lecture read to me before.” She im- 
mediately granted the pardon entire and unconditional, as it had 
been desired, in opposition to the opinion of the president of the 
council, who told her meeey that he thought she ought to have 
punished so daring an offender. The fair criminal, however, gave 
an admirable proof of her prudence, in begging the queen to extend 
her generosity one d further, by granting her a safe conduct 
out of the kingdom, with which favour also Elizabeth cheerfully com- 
plied, and Margaret from that period lived a peaceable life in France. 











THE SPIDER. 
From the German of Krummacher. 

A boy accompanied his father into the vineyard, and there diaco- 
vered a bee in a spider’s web. The spider had began to kill the bee, but 
the boy liberated the bee and destroyed the web of the spider. The fa- 
ther, who saw it, inquired, “ How can you esteem the instinct and the 
dexterity of this animal so little, as to destroy its web, on which so 


|| much skill and labour have been bestowed? Did you not observe 


with what beauty and regularity the tender threads were arra ; 
how can you then, at the same time, be so compassionate and yet 
so severe ?” The boy replied, “Is not the ingenuity of the spider 
wicked, and does it not tend to kill and destroy? But the bee ga- 
thers honey and wax in its hive. Therefore I liberated the bee and 
destroyed the web of the spider.” The father commended the judg- 
ment of ingenuous simplicity, which condemns the bright cunning 
that springs from selfishness and aims at mischief and ruin. “ But, 

continued the father, “ perhaps you have still done injustice to the 
spider. See, it defends our ripe grapes from the flies and wasps, 
with the web which it spins over them.” “ Does it do this,’”’ inquir- 
ed the boy, “ SF aoe y the fruit, or rather to satisfy its own thirst 
for blood?” “True,” answered the father, “they concern them- 
“0,” said the boy, “the good 


action estimable and lovely.” ‘ Very 
true!” said the father, “our thanks are due to nature, who knows 
how to employ what is precious and unfriendly, in the preservation 
of what is good and useful.” Then the boy inquired, “* Why does 
the spider sit alone in its web, whilst the bees live together in social 
neral good? Thus the spider ought to make 
a large common net.” “Dear child,” replied the father, “many 
can unite only in noble designs. The alliance of wickedness and 
selfishness carries the seed of ruin in itself. Therefore wise nature 
will not attempt what man has so often found impossible and des- 
tructive. As they were returning home the boy said, “I have 
learned nothing to-day from that vicious animal.” ‘“ Why not?’ 
answered the father. ‘“ Nature has placed the malicious along with 
the friendly, and the evil with the good, that the good may appear 
lovelier and brighter in the contrast. And thus man can receive in- 
struction even trom the vicious.” 


MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 


It is death in Lapland to marry a maid without the consent of 
her parents or friends. When a young man has formed an attach- 
ment to a female, the fashion is appoint their friends to meet, to 
behold the two young parties run a race together. The maid is al- 
lowed, in starting, the a of the third part of the race, so 
that it is impossible, except voluntarily, that she should be over- 
taken. If the maid out-run her suitor, the matter is ended ; he must 
never have her, it being penal for the man to renew the proposal of 
marriage. But if the maid has an affection for him, th at first 
she runs hard, to try the truth of his love, she will (without Ata- 
lanta’s golden balls to retard her speed) pretend some casualty, and 
make a voluntary halt before she come to the mark or end of the 
race. Thus none are compelled to marry against their own wills ; 
and this is the cause that in Lapland the married people are richer 
in their contentment than in other lands, where so many forced 
matches make feigned love, and cause real unhappiness. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR. 


Messrs. eprrors—In a criticism on a volume of American poems, 
in a late number of a distinguished British periodical, it is remarked, 


|| that “the best poetry produced by the Americans are the fugitive, 


or anonymous pieces which appear in their public journals.” ‘There 
is much justness in the reviewer's opinion, of which I was reminded 
on reading the enclosed beautiful verses, which lately appeared in 
the New-York American, and which I take the liberty of sending to 
you, with a view of having them preserved, with other native gems, 
in the pages of the “ Mirror.” Very respectfully yours, B. 
TO ELLEN. 
Away! upon the wings of thought, 
To my weary spirit flies ; 
— vision ! first before me brou 


eath youth’s uncloud curl okies! 


Long years since then have joined time’s ocean, 
(With many a pleasure now no more,) 
Rushing on in wild commotion, 
Unto the dark, eternal shore ! 
Yet mem’ry paints each dear deligls 
Each pleasure passed so | ~ 
In shade as true, in hue as bright, 
As if enjoyed but yesterday. 
They come to me in lonely hours, 
the memory of a dam 
Like rich perfume from withered flowers, 
Musical as a far-off stream ! 
Sweet as in ev’ning’s stillness 
The mellow sounds of shepherd’s lute; 
and soft as the winds low sweep, 
alone in the midnight mute! 
I could not 7s wes ro 
Thee, t! as thou art 
Nor 'rass the name which love has writ, 
Upon the tablet of my heart! 
* no! whatner Ohne ill 
t yet may be my doom to share, 
That name Shall J by waking 
The memory of joys were ! 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SIXTY-SEVEN. 


Baiw—groito of Pausilyppo—tomb of Virgil—Pozzueli—ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis—the Lucrine lake—lake Avernus, the Tar- 
tarus of Virgi.i—temple of Proserpine—grotto of the Cumzan sybil— 
Nero’s villa—cape of Misenum—Roman villas—ruins of the temple 
of Venus—Cento Camerelle—the Stygian lake—the Elysian fields 
—Grotto del Cane—villa of Lucullus. 

WE made the excursion to Baia on one of those premature days of 
March eommonr to Italy. A south wind and a warm sun gave it 
the feeling of June. The heat was even oppressive as we drove 
through the city, and the long echoing grotto of Pausilyppo, always 
dim and cool, was peculiarly refreshing. Near the entrance to this 
curious passage under the mountain, we stopped to visit the tomb 
of Virgil. A ragged boy took us up a steep path to the gate of a 
vineyard, and winding in among the just budding vines, we came to 
a small ravine, in the mouth of which, right over the deep cut of 
the grotto, stands the half-ruined mausoleum which held the bones 
of the poet. An Englishman stood leaning against the entrance, 
reading from a pocket copy of the Aneid. He seemed ashamed to 
be caught with his classic, and put the book in his pocket as I came 
suddenly upon him, and walked off to the other side whistling an 
air from the Pirata, which is playing just now at San Carlo. We 
went in, counted the niches for the urns, stood a few minutes to 
indulge in what recollections we could summon, and then mounted 
to the top to hunt for the “myrtle.” Even its root was cut an inch 
or two below the ground. We found violets, however, and they 
answered as well. The pleasure of visiting such places, I think, is 
not found on the spot. The fatigue of the walk, the noise of a 
party, the difference between reality and imagination, and worse 
than all, the caprice of mood—one or the other of these things dis- 
turbs and defeats for me the dearest promises of anticipation. It 
is the recollection that repays us. The picture recurs to the 
fancy till it becomes familiar; and as the disagreeable circum- 
stances of the visit fade from the memory, the imagination warms 
it into a poetic feeling, and we dwell upon it with the delight 
we looked for in vain when present. A few steps up the ra- 
vine, almost buried in luxuriant grass, stands a small marble tomb, 
covering the remains of an English girl. She died at Naples. It 
is as lovely a place to lie in as the world could show. Forward a little 
towards the edge of the hill some person of taste has constructed 
alittle arbour, laced over with vines, from whence the city and 
bay of Naples is seen to the finest advantage. Paradise that it is! 

It is odd to leave a city by a road piercing the base of a broad 
mountain, in at one side and out at the ether, after a subterranean 
drive of near a mile! The grotto of Pausilyppo has been one of the 
wonders of the world these two thousand years, and it exceeds all ex- 
pectation asa curiosity. Itslengthis stated at two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixteen feet, its breadth twenty-two, and its height eighty- 
nine. It is thronged with carts and beasts of burden of all descriptions, 
and the echoing cries of these noisy Italian drivers are almost deaf- 
ening. Lamps, struggling with the distant daylight as you near 
the end, just make darkness visible, and standing in the centre and 
looking either way, the far distant arch of daylight glows like a fire 
through the cloud of dust. What with the impressiveness of the 
place, and the danger of driving in the dark amid so many obstruc- 
tions, it is rather a stirring half-hour that is spent in its gloom! 
One emerges into the fresh open air and the bright light of day with 
a feeling of relief. 

The drive hence to Pozzuoli, four or five miles, was extremely 
beautiful. The fields were covered with the new tender grain, and 
by the short passage through the grotto we had changed a busy and 
crowded city for scenes of as quiet rural loveliness as ever charmed 
the eye. We soon reached the lip of the bay, and then the road 
turned away to the right, along the beach, passing the small island 
of Nisida, (where Brutus had a villa, and which is now a prison for 
the carbonari.) 

Pozzuoli soon appeared, and mounting a hill we descended into 
its busy square, and were instantly beset by near a hundred guides, 
boatmen and beggars, all preferring their claims and services at the 
tops of their voices. I fixed my eye on the most intelligent face 
among them, a curly-headed fellow in a red lazzaroni cap, and suc- 
ceeded, with some loss of temper, in getting him aside from the 
crowd and bargaining for our boats. 

While the boatmen were forming themselves into a circle to cast 
lots for the bargain, we walked up to the famous ruins of the ¢em- 
ple of Jupiter Serapis. This was one of the largest and richest of 
the temples of antiquity. It was a quadrangular building, near the 
edge of the sea, lined with marble, and sustained by columns of 
solid cipollino, three of which are still standing. It was buried by 
an earthquake and forgotten for a century or two, till in 1750 it was 
discovered by a peasant, who struck the top of one of the columns 
in digging. We stepped around over the prostrate fragments, 
building it up once more in fancy, and peopling the aisles with 
priests and worshippers. In the centre of the temple was the place 
of sacrifice, raised by flights of steps, and at the foot still remain 
two rings of Corinthian brass, to which the victims were fastened, 
and near them the receptacles for their blood and ashes. The 
whole scene has a stamp of grandeur. We obeyed the call of our 
red-bonnet guide, whose boat waited for us at the temple stairs, 
very unwillingly. 

As we pushed off from the shore, we deviated a moment from 
our course to look at the ruins of the ancient mole. Here proba- 
bly St. Paul set his foot, landing to pursue his way to Rome. The 
great apostle spent seven days at this place, which was then called 
Puteoli—a fact that attaches to it a deeper interest than it draws 
from all the antiquities of which it is the centre. 








We kept on our way along the beautiful bend of the shore of 
Baie, and passing on the right a small mountain formed in thirty- 
six hours by a volcanic explosion, some three hundred years ago, 
we came to the Lucrine Lake, so famous in the classics for its oys- 
ters. The same explosion that made the Monte Nuovo, and sunk 
the little village of Tripergole, destroyed the oyster-beds of the poets. 

A ten minutes’ walk brought us to the shores of lake Avernus— 
the “ Tartarus” of Virgil. This was classic ground indeed, and 
we hoped to have found a thumbed copy of the neid in the pocket 
of the cicerone. He had not even heard of the poet A ruin on 
the opposite shore, reflected in the still, dark water, is supposed to 
have been a temple dedicated to Proserpine. If she was allowed 
to be present at her own worship, she might have been consoled for 
her abduction. A spot of more secluded loveliness could scarce 
be found. The lake lay like a sheet of silver at the foot of the 
ruined temple, the water looking unfathomably deep through the 
clear reflection, and the fringes of low shrubbery leaning down on 
every side, were doubled in the bright mirror, the likeness even 
fairer than the reality. 

Our unsentimental guide hurried us away as we were seating 
ourselves upon the banks, and we struck into a narrow foot-path of 


‘wild shrubbery which circled the lake, and in a few minutes stood 


before the door of a grotto sunk in the side of the hill. Here dwelt 
the Cumzan sybil, and by this dark passage, the souls of the an- 
cients passed from Tartarus to Elysium. The guide struck a light 
and kindled two large torches, and we followed him into the narrow 
cavern, walking downwards at a rapid pace for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. With a turn to the right, we stood before a low archway 
which the guide entered, up to his knees in water at the first step. 
It looked like the mouth of an abyss, and the ladies refused to go 
on. Six or seven stout fellows had followed us in, and the guide 
assured us we should be safe on their backs. I mounted first my- 
self to carry the torch, and holding my head very low, we went 
plunging on, turning to the right and left through a crooked pas- 
sage, dark as Erebus, till I was set down on a raised ledge called 
the sybil’s bed. The lady behind me, I svon discovered by her 








descendants of ancient Baie to feast on the remains, mounted our 


donkeys and started over land for “‘ Elysium.” 

We passed the villa of Hortensius, to which Nero invited his 
mother, with the design of murdering her, visited the immense sub- 
terranean chambers in which water was kept for the Roman fleet, 
the horrid prisons called the Cento Camerelle of the emperors, and 
then rising the hill at the extremity of the cape, the Stygian lake 
lay off on the right, a broad and gloomy pool, and around its banks 
spread the Elysian fields, the very home and centre of classic fable. 
An overflowed marsh, and an adjacent cornfield will give you a per- 
fect idea of it. The sun was setting while we swallowed our dis- 
appointment, and we turned our donkeys’ heads towards Naples. 

We left the city again this morning by the grotto of Pausilyppo, to 
visit the celebrated “‘ Grotto del Cane.” It is about three miles off, 
on the borders of a pretty lake, once the crater of a volcano. On 
the way there arose a violent debate in the party on the propriety 
of subjecting the poor dogs to the distress of the common experiment. 
We had not yet decided the point when we stopped before the 
door of the keeper’s house. Two miserable-looking terriers had 
set up a howl, accompanied with a ferocious and half-complaining 
bark from our first appearance around the turn of the road, and the 
appeal was effectual. We dismounted and walked towards the 
grotto, determined to refuse to see the phenomenon. Our scruples 
were unnecessary. The door was surrounded with another party 
less merciful, and as we approached, two dogs were dragged out by 
the heels, and thrown lifeless on the grass. We gathered round 
them, and while the old woman coolly locked the door of the grotto, 
the poor animals began to kick, and after a few convulsions, strug- 
gled to their feet and crept feebly away. Fresh dogs were offered 
to our party, but we contented ourselves with the more innocent 
experiments. The mephitic air of this cave rises to a foot above 
the surface of the ground, and a torch put into it, was immediately 
extinguished. It has been described too often, however, to need 
a repetition. We took a long stroll around the lake, which was 
covered with wild-fowl, visited the remains of a villa of Lucullus 
on the opposite shore, and returned to Naples to dinner. 





screams had not made so prosperous a voyage. She had insisted 
on being taken up something in the side-saddle fashion; and the 


man, not accustomed to hold so heavy a burden on his hip with one | 


arm, had stumbled and let her slip up to her knees in water. He 
took her up immediately, in his own homely but safer fashion, and 
she was soon set beside me on the sybil’s stony couch, dripping 
with water, and quite out of temper with antiquities. 

The rest of the party followed, and the guide lifted the torches 
to the dripping roof of the cavern, and showed us the remains of 
beautiful mosaic with which the place was once evidently encrusted. 
Whatever truth there may be in the existence of the sybil, these 
had been, doubtlessly, luxurious baths, and probably devoted by 
the Roman emperors to secret licentiousness. The guide pointed 
out to us a small perforation in the rear of the sybil’s bed, whence, 
he said, (by what authority I know not,) Caligula used to watch 
the lavations of the nymph. It communicates with an outer 
chamber. 

We reappeared, our nostrils edged with black from the smoke of 
the torches, and the ladies’ dresses in a melancholy plight, between 
smoke and water. It would be a witch of a sybil that would tempt 
us to repeat our visit. 

We retraced our steps, and embarked for Nero’s villa. It was 
perhaps a half mile farther down the bay. The only remains of it 
were some vapour baths, built over a boiling spring which extended 
under the sea. One of our boatmen waded first a few feet into the 
surf, and plunging under the cold sea-water, brought up a handful 
of warm gavel—the evidence of a submarine outlet from the springs 
beyond. We then mouuted a high and ruined flight of steps, and 
entered a series of chambers dug out of the rock, where an old man 
was stripping off his shirt, to go through the usual process of taking 
eggs down to boil in the fountain. He took his bucket, drew a 
long breath of fresh air, and rushed away by a dark passage, from 
whence he reappeared in three or four minutes, the eggs boiled, 
and the perspiration streaming from his body like rain. He set the 
bucket down, and rushed to the door, gasping as if from suffocation. 
The eggs were boiled hard, but the distress of the old man, and the 
danger of such sudden changes of atmosphere to his health, quite 
destroyed our pleasure at the phenomenon. 

Hence to the cape of Misenum, the curve of the bay presents 
one continuation of Roman villas. And certainly there was not 
probably in the world, a place more adapted to the luxury of which 
it was the scene. These natural baths, the many mineral waters, 
the balmy climate, the fertile soil, the lovely scenery, the matchless 
curve of the shore from Pozzuoli to the cape, and the vicinity, by 
that wonderful subterranean passage, to a populous capital on the 
other side of a range of mountains, rendered Baiw a natural para- 
dise to the emperors. It was improved as we see. Temples to 
Venus, Diana and Mercury, the villas of Marius, of Hortensius, of 
Cwsar, of Lucullus, and others whose masters are disputed, follow 
each other in rival beauty of situation. The ruins are not much 
now, except the temple of Venus, which is one of the most pictur- 
esque fragments of antiquity I have ever seén. The long vines 
hang through the rent in its circular roof, and the bright flowers 
cling to the crevices in its still half splendid walls with the very 
poetry of decay. Our guide here proposed alunch. We sat down 
on the immense stone which has fallen from the ceiling, and in a 
few minutes the rough table was spread with a hundred open oys- 
ters from Fusaro, (near lake Avernus,) bottles at will of lagrima 
christi from Vesuvius, boiled crabs from the shore beneath the tem- 
ple of Mercury, fish from the Lucrine lake, and bread from Poz- 
zuoli. ‘The meal was not less classic than refreshing. We drank 
to the goddess, (the only one in mythology, by the way, whose 
worship has not fallen into contempt,) and leaving twenty ragged 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
MY FIRST FLAME. 

A Few months previous to the incident which formed the subject- 
matter of my last article, a Mr. Raymond had removed from Bos- 
ton, with his family, and settled in our village. This gentleman 
was a master cooper, who had for several years conducted a lucra- 
tive establishment in the metropolis, and had been induced to make 
this change of location, by the flattering but fallacious prospects 
held out to him by my dollar-patron, before mentioned, Captain D., 
who was, at this time, extensively engaged in those fisheries for 
which the Bay state is so celebrated, and to which many of her 
enterprising merchants are indebted for their affluence. 

Mr. Raymond's family comprised a wife, her pretty maiden sister, 
and an only daughter, by a former husband, tegether with two little 
boys, fruits of her present marriage. The daughter, Sophia, who, 
I learned, wore on her cheeks the bloom of fourteen summers, still 
remained in town, with an aunt, in order to complete a school-term 
which would shortly expire, when she was to rejoin her parents at 
Coveville, as our village was sometimes denominated. Mrs. R. 
and her sister were well educated, and endowed with several of 
those effeminate accomplishments which were, at that period, al- 
most exclutively confined to females of the highest classes. 

No one can live long in a small village, without becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with its inhabitants; and when social intercourse 
is thus once established, it is seldom of short duration. Mrs. Ray- 
mond and her sister, having been welcomed among us in the usual 
manner, were not backward in reciprocating the courtesies they 
had received, so that the most friendly interchange of civilities soon 
existed between them and my father’s family. Although, at this 
period, I was almost sheepishly bashful in the presence of strangers, 
especially if they happened to be females who moved in a sphere 
somewhat more elevated than my own, yet, from some cause or 
other, this feeling, on the present occasion, was far less oppressive 
than usual. The winning smiles, easy manners, friendly affability, 
and sprightly conversation of these ladies, soon charmed away the 
fiend, and left me so much at my ease, that I could soon answer 
their questions with freedom, and even ask others in my turn, and 
frequently when it was not my turn; both of which, they were 
pleased to say, were done with great propriety and good sense. 
Thus encouraged, I made rapid progress in their good graces; and, 
by pressing invitation, passed almost every evening at their house, 
for the purpose of reading to them, while they were busily occupied 
with their needles. The books I read naturally furnished subjects 
for conversation, which prevented any thing like monotony in our 
evenings’ amusements. They possessed the grand secret of pleas- 
ing, by making others pleased with themselves. They practised 
this charm on me, and I was happy. 

To my unpractised ear, their conversation was delightfully edify- 
ing, as it principally consisted of observations and critical remarks 
on the progress of polite literature and the fine arts in general ; the 
improving state of the drama, etc., with select quotations from the 
latest novel, play, or poem, that had become popular in the metro- 
polis. ‘These were subjects which I had never before heard dis- 
cussed, (though I had often met with them in the course of my 
reading,) and I swallowed every word with the greediness and 
avidity of an epicure. In short, I soon became so attached to the 
society of these ladies, that I devoted to them every leisure moment 
of my time; and this attachment, I had every reason to believe, 
was sincerely if not warmly reciprocated on their part: probably 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


because they were aware that I looked up to them as to beings of 
a superior order ; and what deity, of either sex, ever yet spurned a 
sincere and humble worshipper ? 

I had it now in my power, for the first time, to draw actual com- 
parisons between the accomplished manners of cits, and the uncouth 
rusticity and rude vulgarity with which I had been hitherto sur- 
rounded. I instantly perceived the disparity, and with me, percep- 
tion was feeling. I could at length associate with beings who bore 
a striking resemblance to the portraits which had been drawn by 
my favourite authors. I at last saw elegance and refinement per- 
sonified, and could contemplate feminine beauty that did not exist 
merely in the habitual flush of health and exercise, but which ema- 
nated from the soul, in the lustre of an expressive eye, which varied 
with feeling, and charmed as it varied. 

Although our topics of discussion, at every interview, were of a 
character similar to those just alluded to, they still admitted of 
pleasing and almost infinite variety, so that an idea of sameness or 
Tepetition was never once entertained. But what rendered these 
conversations still more interesting to me, was the fact of their in- 
variably, and, in general, imperceptibly, leading to another, with 
which, the reader may think, there was no necessary connection. 
I mean the absent Sophia, of whom they always spoke in such 
terms of tenderness, affection, and unqualified commendation, that 
I began to think and dream of nothing else! I formed a picture of 
her in my imagination, which I decorated with every beauty that I 
could conceive of. My frequent and particular inquiries had elicited 
from her mother and aunt repeated descriptions of her personal ap- 
pearance, form, size, complexion, features and deportment. They 
told me that her eyes were of liquid blue ; her hair auburn, or ches- 
nut brown ; her complexion fair, but not deficient in the roseate 
hue of health ; her shape faultless, though of course not yet fully 
matured ; her step light and elastic ; and she had taken lessons of 
a first-rate French dancing-master. I also learned that she sung 
like a nightingale, was an adept in fancy needle-work, could em- 
broider little cupids and baskets of flowers, and execute several 
English opera-songs with much sweetness and effect. Add to 
this, they assured me that she had evinced much affection and taste 
for the belle-lettres. 

With such materials to work with, I found little difficulty in 
forming a mental portrait more vivid to the soul's eye than any that 
ever rose from tangible canvass, under the magic pencil of an In- 
man, an Agate, or a Twibill. To this image I paid almost per- 
petual homage—it was the idol of my worship, the object of my 
idolatry ! I even wrote verses to its praise, which I was vain enough 
to repeat to the mother and aunt; but knew not, until months af- 
terward, that I had repeated them so often, that copies had been 
taken down from memory, and transmitted to the original. 

About this time, my teacher gave me a list of books which were 
necessary to be procured before I could make any further progress 
in the classics. I recollect the catalogue included Adams’s Latin 
Grammar, as approved by the faculty of Harvard university ; Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary ; Virgil, and some others. I was fortunate 
enough to borrow the whole of Dr. O., with the single exception of 
the grammar, which was a new work, and could not be purchased 
nearer than Boston. It was therefore determined that I should 
proceed thither in the little packet-sloop which plied twice a-week 
between the two places, and procure the requisite volume, together 
with some other trifling articles of merchandise, in which our coun- 
try shops were deficient. On learning my intention, Mrs. Raymond 
thought it a favourable opportunity for her daughter to come home, 
under my protection, and made the proposition accordingly! Al- 
though I longed more ardently to see this daughter than any other 
descendant of Eve, I instinctively shrunk from the performance of 
a duty which it was naturally expected would have given me the 
highest gratification! I stammered out some inarticulate reply, 
which was misconstrued into a cordial compliance. I was, three 
days afterward, furnished with a letter of introduction to the aunt 
with whom Sophia resided, and also with one to Sophia herself. 

“You will be no stranger to my niece,” said Susan, as she 
handed me the letters, with an insinuating smile. ‘ You have been 
several times mentioned to her in former letters, and the moment 
we ascertained your intention of going to Boston, I advised her of 
the fact by mail, and bade her hold herself in readiness to come 
home with you. We feel greatly obliged to you for taking this 
trouble, but I trust your gallantry will esteem it a pleasure.” 

My gallantry! I stole a glance at the mirror, and thought I was 
as ugly as Cain! Was I a proper beau for a city beile? I felt like 
the crooked-backed Richard, when he exclaimed, 

“‘T, that am rudely stamp'd, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph.” 

“T shall feel perfectly at ease on Sophia’s account,” said Mrs. R. 
“ when I know she is under such good protection. It is inconve- 
nient for Mr. Raymond to leave his business, and we think this in- 
cident truly fortunate.” 

Here was a pretty dilemma for an awkward country rustic, not 
quite fifteen years of age, to be placed in. Peculiarly distressing 
to me, who was at that time not only sensitive to excess, but almost 
sheepishly bashful, even among the milk-maids and hoydens of 
Coveville. Although I felt highly honoured by the commission, I 
trembled for the disgrace which I felt certain I should incur in the 
awkwardness of its execution. My fancy had so long worshipped 
at the shrine of “the unknown goddess,” that it seemed like pre- 
sumption for me to enter into her presence. For my beaw ideal of 
all feminine beauty and excellence, to committ herself to my charge 
—for her to move under my guidance, direction and protection, 
seemed to me as highly preposterous, if not impossible. But why 
attempt to describe the puerile thoughts and feelings which tor- 
mented me on this occasion? I could essay to write a volume on 
ethics with far greater confidence of success! There may be some | 








readers, of a kindred temperament, who can appreciate them. The 
most laboured description could not render them intelligible to 
others. 

I undertook the commission, and in due time found myself in 
the metropolis, and in front of a neat two-story brick edifice, which 
corresponded to the description I had received, as well as to the 
address on the outside of my letters of introduction. I well re- 
member that it was next-door to a looking-glass and picture-frame 
dealer, and that a middling-sized mir-or was suspended outside, in 
a position to reflect the whole of my goodly figure as I ascended the 
door-steps of Mrs. Percival. 

Had I felt certain that I was approaching the crisis of my fate, 
and that the next step would finally and for ever determine my 
earthly destiny, I could not have experienced more agitation than 
now shook my frame. Thrice did I advance, and thrice retreat, 
before I could summon sufficient resolution to raise the knocker. 
I did raise it, however, and gave three gentle taps, which were 
promptly acknowledged by the appearance of a cherry-cheeked fe- 
male, with laughing eyes, and a person rather too nearly tending to 
en bon point. After critically measuring me with her eye, from 
head to foot, she inquired my errand, with an accent and intonation 
to which my ear was a perfect stranger. 

“Is Miss Sophia Heartley at home,” I asked, with a faultering 
voice. I ought to have asked for the aunt—I thought of nothing 
but the niece. 

“ And is it Miss Sopha you would be after inquiring for?” 

“Ts she at home?” 

“Sure she is not now at home; but she will be shortly, God 
willing; for is she not every hour expecting a beautiful young gen- 
tleman from the country to take her home—it may be a lover too, 
for aught I know, though Miss Sopha is scarce in her teens yet. 
He is coming to take her home to her parents, to some outlandish 
place, which they call Cove-ville, sure.” 

“T mean to ask, if she be here?” Our grammar-master was 
very particular with verbs in the subjunctive mood. 

“Tf she be here? And is it that you would know!” 

“Ts Miss Sophia Raymond in this house? That is what I wish 
to know.” 

“To be sure she is in this house, honey; and where else should 
she be, until the beautiful young gentleman comes? She is always 
in this house—barring that she has now gone out a-shopping with 
her aunt.” 

“Gone a chopping!”” The word was new to me. 

“Sure and she has, for she must have a new dress to wear home. 
But if you wish to see her or her aunt, they will return at the hour 
of tay.” 

- The hour of day! At what hour do youmean?” TI asked this 
question with more composure than I had hitherto felt; for the in- 
formation of Sophia's absence had removed a ponderous weight 
from my mind. Poor human nature! How prone we are to put 
off the dreaded hour! 

“‘ What hour do I mane? 
would ask the question.” 

A grain-horn! She must have reference to the horn of plenty, 
the cornucopia of the ancients, thought I. This is a classical girl, 
after all. She must have read of the horn which Hercules broke 
off from the head of Achelon, and which was filled by the nymphs 
with all manner of flowers and fruits, and made the emblem of 


Sure it must be a grain horn that 


abundance. If such be the servant, what may I not expect in the 
mistress? JI will try her farther. Then respectfully taking off my 
hat, I asked— 


“Pray, madam, if I may be so bold as to take the liberty of ask- 
ing the question—do you read Virgil in the original ?” 

“Do I rade what!—I wants none of your blarney, boy; so tell 
me your errand, if any you have, and get about your business.” 

A verb of the third personal singular, following the nominative 
pronoun I, sounded so harshly to my ear, that I instinctively re- 
placed my hat, notwithstanding that redeeming clause in the ser- 
tence in which she used the subjunctive mood. 

« Will the ladies return in the course of one, two, or three hours?” 
I demanded in a tone of impatience. 

“That will they; for the tay-table is already spread and waiting.” 

“Then give them these letters, and tell them that I will call 
again inthe morning. The packet sails at ten o'clock.” 

“‘ And who shall I say you are?” 

“« My name is on the corner of each letter. Peregrine Doolittle.” 

“Peregrine Doolittle! Sure that is the name of the swate beau- 
tiful young gentleman who I told you was expected to take——” 

My impatience interrupted her before she had concluded the 
speech. 

“ Know then that I am the .” At that moment I caught 
another glimpse of my ungainly dress and person, in the malicious 
mirror before mentioned, and my tongue was palsied! I could have 
dashed it into a thousand million fragments. 

‘‘ You the swate beautiful young gentleman, who is to be Sopha’s 
swate-heart!” and she gave vent to a boisterous fit of laughter, at 
the conclusion of which she shut the door in my face ! 

I once more said to myself—* If such be the maid ” This 
sentence was also left unfinished. ‘* Would to heaven I were home 
again, or buried a thousand fathoms deep in the earth!” I return- 
ed to the sloop—threw myself into a berth—and—wept! 

On taking a retrospective view of this ludicrous incident, how- 
ever, I could not wonder at the fair Hibernian’s merriment at my 
expense ; but freely acquitted her of any intention to wound my 
feelings. In order to enable the reader to understand this, I must 
attempt a description of my personal appearance at this period, and 
the peculiarly striking costume in which I was making my debut be- 
fore a city audience. I was dressed in a suit of mixed woollen 
cloth, of a kind they called ‘ pepper and salt,” carded, spun, wove, 
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cut out, and made up, by my poor mother’s hands alone; who, 
though remarkably expert with the needle, was, nevertheless, no 
professional tailoress. The coat was long, ill shapen, badly fitted, 
and unfashionable ; resembling a horse-blanket hung upon a post of 
four feet and a half. This was surmounted by a broad-brimmed, 
round-crowned, drab felt hat, such as some of the New-York cart- 
men now wear, as homely and unfashionable as itself. My trow- 
sers were of a piece with the coat, and as braces or suspenders 
were not then known in the country, they buttoned just over my 
hip-joints, by which alone they were sustained. A homespun 
striped waistcoat, extending far below the hips, was purposely left 
unbuttoned in the bosom, to show a plaited frill, that being the only 
ornament about me. Under my chin was a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief, kept in shape by a thick quilted padding, or pudding, as 
we called it, and tied so tightly round my neck, that I was every 
moment in danger of an apoplectic fit. On my feet was a pair of 
thick double-soled shoes, closely studded with nails, and well coated 
with a compound of lamp-black, bees-wax, and mutton-tallow. To 
finish the picture, from the back of my head descended an enor- 
mous rope of hair, queued with a dressed eel-skin, and reaching to 
the hip-buttons of my long-waisted coat. This appendage, which 
had been long cultivated and nursed with great care, and no little 
vanity, was, modestly speaking, as thick as my wrist. Such was 
my costume—such my appearance. Who could help laughing?! 
How could I avoid exclaiming— 


And am I then a man to be beloved? 
O monstrous thought !—more strange than my ambition? 


On the following morning, just as the bell of the old south meet- 
ing-house was ringing for the hour of eight, I again knocked at the 
door from which I had been so unceremoniously dismissed the pre- 
vious evening. It was opened by Sophia herself. I knew her in a 
moment, for my picture of her had been faithfully drawn, with the 
single exception of a certain air of majesty, which, to my infinite 
gratification, was wanting in the original. She immediately address- 
ed me with the sweetest smile that ever electrified e boy's heart, 
combined with an ease, grace, and affability, that acted as a charm 
in relieving the wound which my self-love had received from the 
diabolical laugh ef that Irish chambermaid. I thought I could have 
willingly suffered martyrdom, if my pangs could be cheered by that 
smile of sweetness and those tones of melody. 

“ Walk in, Master Doolitile,” said she, taking my hand with the 
freedom of a sister. “I am extremely glad to see you; and so 
will be my aunt. Do you know that we have been looking for you 
these three days?” By this time we had reached the breakfast- 
room. ‘Yes, for three whole days; and I thought the time so 
long; and I feel so anxious to see my parents again, and my bro- 
thers, and my Aunt Susan. I was never separated from them so 
long before. But above all, I want to see my new home. Oh, 
now, Master Doolittle, you must tell me all about Coveville—de- 
scribe the place to me—and the inhabitants—and every thing. Oh, 
I was so sorry that I was out last evening! But you must know, 
that my aunt promised to get me a new frock and hat before you 
came. But it has been so rainy, that we did not get out a shop- 
ping until yesterday. But never mind—Aunt Susan can make it up 
for me, after I get home, and then you shall see it on me at church. 
You go to church I suppose? Oh, I forgot to tell you ;—Aunt Su- 
san has told us all about you in her letters. She says you are a 
great scholar, and a poet, and I don’t know what all. By the way, 
she sent me some beautiful lines too, which you wrote about me, 
besides the acrostic. Why, how could you tell about the ‘ thrilling 
lustre of my soft blue eye.’ But mum is the word ; I have never 
shown that acrostic to Aunt Percival—because she is so prudish 
like—and thinks that I am too young to understand such things. 
But I think that I have as much right to have my eyes praised in 
verse as Miss Morton has, and the newspapers often contain pieces 
addressed to her. I hope your parents and sisters are well. You 
have but one brother, I believe, and he is here in town somewhere. 
I should be pleased to see him, but I have not time now, as you 
must take me home immediately. I suppose he goes to Coveville 
sometimes? Oh, here comes my aunt. Let me make you ac- 
quainted with her. Aunt Percival, this is our village poet, as Aunt 
Susan calls him; Master Doolittle, this is my Aunt Percival. Now 
let me take your hat, and you must sit right down to the breakfast- 
table, with us—mustn’t he aunt?” 

I was sorry she paused, for I could have listened to her charm- 
ing volubility for ever. But she did pause a moment, while her 
aunt replied, with a smile of cordiality, 

“Certainly, niece; for though you tell me that Master Doolittle 
has voluntarily chosen a starving profession, he must not go fasting 
from my house.” 

All this, and probably much more, which I have forgotten, passed 
with such astonishing rapidity, that I awoke as it were from a 
dream, and found myself seated at a breakfast-table, which was set 
out with an elegance and profusion quite dazzling to my inexperi- 
enced eye. I now daily see mechanics’ tables that far surpass 
it. The conclusion of this adventure must be deferred until next 
week. Perecrine. 

















ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS, 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


DUTIES OF THE MASTER—DR. ARNOLD—PHILLIPS-——TOSI—MARCHESI. 


Music has too frequently been beset, and occasionally forced, for 
a time, under the control of ignorant charlatans or avaricious 
quacks, whose very approach to the temple-gate should have been 
deemed a profanation—whose breath is pestilential—whose touch 
is withering—whose embrace is death: but this is an evil to which 
every art that is chiefly dependent on taste, rather than certain 
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fixed principles for its details, is unavoidably subject ; all therefore 
that can be done by the true worshipper, is, to “ cry aloud without 
ceasing,”’ and scourge and drive forth these “ high priests and money- 
changers” from the precincts of the altar which they have polluted by 
their traffic, and not unfrequently disgraced by their ignorance. Men, 
moreover, who would “ sell their birthright for a mess of pottage,” 
are scarcely fit to be entrusted with the stroke oar in an affair of 
life and death, and musicians, or even composers, (whatever may 
be their talent) who have been “tried in the balance and found 
wanting,” cannot be considered fit agents for the dissemination of 
a science which is usually commenced at blooming love-breath- 
ing seventeen. 

Much of ill has been generated by the prevalence of opinion 
which assigns to composers of music a high rank as teachers of 
singing. ‘The instructor in the art of vocalization has nothing more 
in common with the writer of songs and operas, than the bricklayer 
with the architect, or the schoolmaster with the author. The qua- 
lifications required for each separate branch are of a totally distinct, 
and almost opposite nature ; and, though a partial insight into the con- 
nection and combined effects of each and both, may be requisite to a 
competent knowledge or practice in either; the minor but all 
important details are scarcely ever made an affair of profound re- 
search; and nevet, excepting in our iil-used science, is a perfect 
knowledge of the one assumed as growing out of or necessarily at- 
tendant on an aquaintance with the other. If the man who plan- 
ned an edifice were to meddle with the construction or concoction 
of the bricks and mortar, or busy himself about the best practical 
mode of making or laying these concomitants firmly and evenly to- 
gether, it is most probable that the hodsman and bricklayer would 
soon convince the malapert designer of the folly and presumption 
attendant on such interference, or speedily adduce cogent and suf- 
ficient reasons in support of the system which their superior might 
conceive called for disapproval and alteration:—why then should 
the person who writes or filches music be exempted from a like 
visitation? He generally knows no more of the physique of a voice 
than the slight acquaintance attained by occasional contact can im- 
part; is moreover, or ought to be fully employed in studying and 
developing another and distinct ramification of his profession, and 
should leave the work of forming and connecting the links in our 
vocal chain, to be accomplished by better aud more practically initi- 
ated heads and hands than his own. 

The first and most important step towards forming the voice 
is to make choice of a good master; who should be able to set an 
example of excellence, to correct faults, and to draw forth the best 
tones from the voice. ‘The ablest singers, says Tosi, should alone 
undertake the task of teaching, as they best know how to conduct 
the scholar from ihe first elements to perfection. ‘There is as 
much difference between voicing with true taste, and mechanically 
playing, as if they bore no relation to each other, and hence it is that 
very few instrumentalists can sing. Again, “‘ whoever be chosen 
as master, besides a knowledge of the art, it is requisite that he 
be an honest man, diligent and experienced; without the defects 
of singing through the nose or in the throat; and that he have 
command uf voice—ability to make himself understood with ease, 
and patience to endure the fatigue of a most tiresome employ- 
ment. To give proof of his honesty, he should make a disinter- 
ested trial whether his pupil have a voice of the qualities suitable 
to what it is designed to execute ; and then give due instruction, so 
that money may not be unnecessarily thrown away. The instan- 
ces, remarks Mr. Bacon, of young people who are misled by the 
partiality of friends are numberless, and often exceedingly ridicu- 
lous. I remember the late Dr. A. having been engaged ina corres- 
pondence with a gentlewoman in Ireland, who wished to be ushered 
into the world under his protection, and according to her letter, Ma- 
dame Mara could not be expected to surpass her ;—she could sing 
every thing. The lady accordingly came to England, but in listening 
to her voice, the doctor, with his accustomed honesty, exclaimed, 
‘Madam, you had better go back to Ireland; for by , unless 
you and I were shut up ina bandbox together, I could not hear you.” 

Marchesi is reported to have devoted three entire years to the 
equalizing and perfecting two notes of his voice, and the effects of 
constant and judicious practice under the eye of a capable master, 
are frequently most astonishing. ‘I have known,” says our former 
author, “ very singular instances in private life ; but never that I re- 
member sostriking and extraordinary an advancement as in Mr. Phil- 
lips, who was sometime since at Covent-garden theatre. This gentle- 
man, when he first intended to make music his profession, applied 
to Dr. Arnold, from whom he received some instructions. He 
was soon after engaged at a provincial theatre, where he was dis- | 
tinguished by the very florid use of ornament. His voice was then | 
a mere thread, and absolutely without a particle of what could be | 
called tone. His industry and perseverance however, were asto- | 
nishing, and they have led him to the highly respectable situation | 
he now enjoys. After an interval of some years, I heard him with | 
amazement, scarcely being able to bring myself to believe it was| 
the same individual.” The best singer in the world continues to | 
study, and persists in it as much to maintain his reputation as he | 
did to acquire it. 

Bat let us hear Francesco Tosi once again: —“ There are, now-a- 
days, as many masters as there are professors of music in any kind ; 
every one of them teaches—(I don’t mean the first rudiments only— 
that would be considered an affront to them—but am now speaking 
of those who take upon them the part of a legislator in the most 
finished part in singing;) and should we then wonder that the good 
taste is near lest, and that the profession is going to ruin? So mis- | 
chievous a pretension prevails, not only among those who barely 
pretend to sing, but among the meanest instrumental performers ; 
who, though they never sung nor knew how to sing, pretend not 

















enough to be imposed on. Again, the instrumental performers of 
some ability imagine that the beautiful graces and flourishes they 
perform with their nimble fingers, will have the same effect when 
executed with the voice. Many passages may be very good for a 
violin that would be improper for a hautboy; and so with every 
species of instrument that has something peculiar. It is a great 
error too much in practice for the voice, which should serve as a 
standard, to be imitated by the instruments, and copy all their tricks 
to its great detriment. 

A master that is capable of teaching, knows also that a deficiency 
of ornament displeases as much as a too great abundance ;—he will 
have no manner of esteem for those who have no other graces than 
gradual divisions, and will tell you that embellishments of this sort 
are only fit for beginners ;—he will nauseate the newly-invented style 
of those who provoke the innocent notes with coarse startings of 
the voice ;—he will tell you that singers are lazy, who, on the stage 
from night to night, teach the audience all their songs; who, by 
hearing them continually, without the least variation, have no diffi- 
culty to learn them by heart ;—he will laugh at those who imagine 
to satisfy the public with mustachios and magnificence of gait or 
habit ; (the singers that have nothing but the outward appearance, 
pay that debt to the eye which they owe to the car;)—he will not 
praise one that presumes to add, by nonsensical introductions, to 
the part allotted him, promising himself never to be tiresome; such 
a one does not know the first principle of musical politics, viz., he 
that sings /itéle and well, sings very well ;—what will he not say of 
him who has found out the prodigious art of singing like a cricket ?— 
who could have ever imagined, before the introduction of the mode, 
that ten or a dozen quavers in a row, could be trundled along one 
after another, with a sort of tremor of the voice, which for some 
time past has gone under the name of mordente fresco ?—he will 
have a still greater detestation for the invention of laughing in 
singing, or that of screaming like a hen ;—(will there not be some 
other little animal* worth imitation, in order to make the profession 
more and more ridiculoust)—he will have no great opinion of one 
who is never satisfied with his part, and never learns it ;—of one 
who scarcely ever sings in an opera without thrusting in an air 
which he always carries in his pocket ;—of one who takes pains 
about trifles, and neglects things of importance ;—of one who does 
not sustain his voice out of aversion to the pathetic :—and to sum 
up all, he will call none a singer of merit but him who is correct, 








and who executes a variety of graces unpremeditately, knowing || 

well that a professor of eminence cannot if he would continually || 

repeat an air with the selfsame passages and embellishments.” 
Verily, old Tosi, he had a treasure who had thee for a master! 














ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISMS. 





MISS LESLIE’S PENCIL SKETCHES. 


I nave just read the North American Review of the above work, 
which has excited my regret, and I feel constrained to say that it is 
occasionally extremely severe and unjust. It is, moreover, marked 
by a most extraordinary discrepancy between its different parts. 
In the commencement, and in one other place it is laudatory, and 
I am persuaded deservedly so; but when the reviewer enters into 
details, he follows the example of Penelope, and destroys on the one 
hand what he has created on the other with so much fairness and 
truth. To prove the correctness of these views, I annex extracts. 

“This work is a selection of tales, some of which had appeared 
before in other forms, and been received by the public with decided, 
and we think, well merited approbation. The new ones are not in- 
JSerior in value to the others.” —page 466. 

Here is encomium without alloy; and Miss L. doubtless, when 
she had read thus far, was, as every author or authoress would be, 
in similar cases, fully gratified. 

Again: “ Weare fully aware of the truth and humour of her des- 
criptions. 'The characters are at times overdrawn, as is always the 
case in satire: but the satire, if not sufficiently playful, is agreeable 
and amusing.” —page 472. 

So far the fair side of the review. Let us see the per contra—af- 
ter commending, in no very measured terms, the Village Tales of 
Miss Mitford, which, according to the reviewer, 

“Furnish a good pom oy of the cheerful spirit we have been des- 
cribing: they are all bright with that sunshine of the breast, which 
shines not only within, But all around, and lights up every object on 
which the eye may chance to fall. This spirit is worth more than 
fortunes to its possessor; and if he be an author, like Miss Mitfurd, 
he gains the benefit of it, not only in personal enjoyment, but in the 
truth and reality which it gives to his descriptions.” —page 471. 

He then pronounces a long tirade against the gloomy portraits, as 
he calls them, of Miss Leslie. 

“We wish we could say as much of our countrywoman; but | 
while her spirit is good, she does not seem to have cultivated the || 
habit of taking cheering views, either of human or material nature; || 

| 
| 








the result is, that there are very few of all the persons to whom she 
hus introduced us, who leare any but disagreeable recollections: not 
because they are not drawn with ability, but because so far as res- 
pects their follies, their portraits are too severely true” —page 471. 
“In her views of nature, she shows us the fields drowned with 
rains, or panting with heat; the air sultry and singing with insects; 
the sun shorn of its beams with misty exhalations, or going down 








in the west, like a red-hot ball. With such images as _ these, she 
describes the same world in which Miss Mitford lives. And how is 
it, that what is the Dismal Swamp to one, is the Garden of Eden to || 
the other ?”’—page 472. 

It is highly improper to make any comparison of this kind be- || 
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sketches, has no existence but in the reviewer's own mind. Her 
chief aim was to put some folly or some vice out of countenance, 
and at the same time contribute to the entertainment of the reader. 
In a word, her motto might appropriately have been— 

“ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 

Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.”—HORACE. 

The reviewer, strange to say, affords, probably unintentionally, as 
strong a defence of the plan pursued in the sketches as her warmest 
friends could desire. He points out, as the proper course to be pur- 
sued by a writer of tales, the very one Miss L. has adopted. Let 
us hear him. 

“The ambitious pretensions of the apes of fashion—the folly of 
those who are imposed upon by vulgar ceaneite, wherever it is suf- 
ficiently assuming: the results of eighty-one schools, where the 
ruffle of education is supplied to those who want the linen; the res- 
pect paid to foreigners, in the fond persuasion that those who are 
coarse abroad, may possibly be genteel at home; all these things 
are good subjects for occasional ridicule, provided the satirist docs 
not seem to take them to heart. If he show that these things give 
him uneasiness, he impairs his own power, or rather shows that he 
is not a cool and impartial observer”’—page 467. 

I ask the reader—and “pause for a reply’—had Miss Leslie stu- 
died under the reviewer and implicitly obeyed his directions, could 
she more completely have followed the plan here pointed out? The 
follies he has particularly and judiciously designated as proper ob- 
jects of satire, are precisely those which she has satirized. The only 
point at issue between her and him, is whether she has “taken the 
subject” of her lucubrations “to heart.” But in the name of com- 
mon sense, I ask, of what importance is it to a reader whether she 
has “taken” the subject of her writings “to heart” or not? If, as 
a painter, she draw from nature, it does not detract from the influ- 
ence of her writings if “her heart” be as cold as the snowy top of 
Mount Caucasus—but if she spout nonsense, her efforts are doomed 
to “fall still-born from the press,”’ even had the tenderness of “her 
heart” led her to bedew her page with pearly drops, flowing as freely 
as the tears of Niobe. 

The reviewer says of the “Escorted Lady” that the story records 
“actual miseries, which are therefore not subjects of mirth”—and 
further adds “ we should hardly know what moral should be drawn 
from it.” It does not require much sagacity to see the moral. It is, 
that when gentlemen undertake to escort ladies, the latter should 
tax the politeness and kindness of the former as little as possible, as, 
indeed, they generally do. The exceptions are rare. Some of the 
incidents of the case stated, it is true, are strongly put—but almost 
every one, who has travelled much, must have seen cases of incon- 
venience inflicted and suffered, which might have been avoided, and 
which bear the writer out, according to the custom of satire which 


| allows of a little colouring to avoid the dulness that would result 


from a picture of everyday scenes. Let the satires of Juvenal, Per- 


| sius, Horace, Boileau, Pope, and Young, be tried by the standard 


laid down by the reviewer, and they will all be put under the ban 
as well as those of Miss Leslie. 

The severe sentence passed on Miss Leslie’s effusions applies with 
equal force to at least one half of all the essays in the Spectator. 
Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Mirror, Lounger, and all that useful and 
agreeable class of writings, which are principally occupied in the at- 
tempt to put vice and folly out of countenance, precisely on the plan 
of that lady. They do not deal with great crimes. And it is well 
known that the essays of the Spectator, Tatler and Guardian, par- 
ticularly the first, produced a great and important revolution in the 
tone of the manners of society in England, which were at that time 
at a low ebb, and which they very much refined. 

“Mrs. Washington Potts,” is an admirable satire on a practice 
but too prevalent and highly pernicious—the practice of labouring, 
at great sacrifices, to rise beyond our proper sphere, and attaching 
ourselves to the skirts of persons of superior rank or wealth. There 
is scarcely an individual in the community, who cannot point out 
some of his acquaintances who incur heavy expense and loss of time, 
and take much trouble to make entertainments for some great folks, 
who afterwards only turn them into ridicule, absurdly giving up the 
real and substantial comforts that befit their station, to render them- 
selves objects of merriment, thus exemplifying the fable of the frog 
and the ox. 


It is quite erroncous to assert, as the reviewer does, that the dra- - 


matis persone of these tales “leave none but disagreeable recollec- 
tions.” Every time we see people aping the great we reflect on 
“Mrs. Washington Potts,”’ and find a tolerable likeness without the 
least tincture of “disagreeable recollections.” Tout au contraire. 
And what is of more importance, should the reader himself be dis- 
posed at any time to fall into this miserable, expensive folly, a folly 
which is never afterwards reflected on without mortification, a dread 
of sharing the fate of Mrs. Washington Potts may deter him. That 
this result will often take place is more than probable; and if on 


| but one in a hundred of the readers it operates thus, the efforts of the 


writer have been well employed for the benefit of society. All of 
the other tales are equally free from this charge. Not one of them 
leaves behind “ disagreeable recollections.” 

The story of the “travelling tin-man” is most strongly objected 
to by the reviewer, on the ground of utter improbability; and cer- 
tainly the case is a very extraordinary one. But those who have 
read without censure Cooper’s story of stealing a bride on the day 
of her marriage in asmall village, confining her in a travelling cart, 


| and carrying her hundreds of miles, and now cavil at the purloining 


of a small negro child, certainly “strain at gnats,” while they can 
with ease “swallow camels.” But we are positively assured that 
Miss Leslie’s story is an actual fact. Never was there a more 
correct observation than this—“ Le vrai n’est pas toujours vrai 
semblable.” 

“Tf folly and affectation are the rule, it is in vain to struggle 
against them. Butif they are only the exceptions, something might 


tween Miss Mitford and Miss Leslie. Their objects and views were |, possibly be done.” 


entirely different. It would be almost as correct to compare the || 


The idea here is not very clearly expressed. The writer probably 


poetry of Pope and Byron. Miss M. principally sought to amuse— |! means by “the rule” of “folly and affectation” that they are uni- 
and she attained her object. Few of her tales, as far as I recollect, || persa?. This never took place in any age or country—and never 


(it is, however, some considerable time since I read them,) aspire to 


| will—and therefore by satire in all countries, and at all times, “ some- 


reprove or to correct vice or folly. But Miss L. took higher grounds. || thing may possibly be done.” But even supposing for a moment, 


She sought to unite instruction with amusement, and in this object 
she has been eminently successful. The gloominess ascribed to her 











only to teach, but to make perfect, and find some that are weak 


* Quere—Gooss.— Printer's devil, i 


that “folly and affectation” were universal, it by no means follows 
that pointed satire might not reclaim some of their deluded votaries. 
Were I disposed to treat the reviewer with half as much severity 
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as he has exercised towards Miss Leslie, he may rest assured that 
there is ample ground to go on, both as regards style and sentiment. 
But this task [ leave to some other of her friends. My object has 
been to soothe’ the feelings of an estimable authoress, whose wri- 
tings reflect credit on her head and heart. On the review, apart from 
that object, I shall make but one observation. It consists of twen- 
ty-eight pages, of which no less than eighteen are extracted from 
this “gloomy book.” This is an easy mode of making up reviews. 

I conclude with some high-wrought encomiums of this very re- 
viewer, on the very “gloomy book” which introduces no persons on 
the stage but those who leave “ disagreeable recollections.” 

The tales “are all written in a correct, easy, and spirited style, 
and exhibit a very keen and nice observation of the various scenes of 
domestic life, with a happy talent for working up the results in a 
narrative form. The fable is in all cases simple, and with perhaps 
one exception, not deficient in probability. The characters, though 
at times overcharged, are in the main correctly drawn. The con- 
versations which they hold with each other are conducted with point 
and propriety. In this particular, Miss Leslie approaches more 
nearly to the models furnished by the great masters, than any of her 
American predecessors. Occasional descriptions of local scenery 
are introduced with effect.”’—page 466. 

It is for the reviewer to reconcile this high-wrought panegyric 
with the almost unqualified disapprobation elsewhere so pointedly 
expressed—“ Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” M.C. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


The suggestion of the propriety of a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, in regard to copyrights, deserves the at- 
tentive consideration, not only of those engaged in the production 
and publication of original works, but of every person interested in 
sustaining and elevating theliterary character of this country. The 
effect of such a treaty would be to protect and remunerate the writers 
of both countries whose works should prove deserving of encour- 
agement, and in place of the trash constantly reprinted on this side 
the Atlantic, to bring before the American reader productions of a 
higher character. 

It has been frequently said, and with much appearance of truth, 
that our publishers do not inquire whether the works they reprint 
are well written, or whether the sentiments they inculcate are cor- 
rect. If they have by any means obtained the sanction of the Bri- 
tish critics, or perhaps we should say of the conductors of British 
periodicals, they know they will sell, and afford them more profit than 
domestic copyright works, the authors of which have not passed 
the ordeal of trans-atlantic criticism. 

But it is not the publishers alone who are to blame. Our readers 
and authors have also something to amend. The former should not 
make a foreign and depraved taste their standard of excellence, and 
the latter should not servilely follow in the wake of British writers, 
or mistake eccentricity for originality, sarcasm for satire, and pe- 
dantry for learning. Let them, each one for himself, endeavour to 
form his style on correct and classical models, and strive rather to 
be worthy of imitation, than to imitate. 

This communication is not written with the quixotic hope of re- 
forming the whole tribe of publishers, readers, and authors. When- 
ever publishers find it their interest to give an equal chance to Ame- 
rican productions, they will need no other argument on the subject. 
They do not hesitate to avow this, and we cannot perceive that it 
devolves on them especially, to become the benefactors of our litera- 
ture. As for the readers, they are as they always will be, “ studious 
of change, and pleased with novelty.” And as for the authors, those 
of them who have established their fame on a solid basis, cannot 
complain of a want of liberality on the part of either publishers or 
readers; and if some means were adopted to prevent the demand in 
the literary market being constantly supplied by inferior foreign pro- 
ductions, an opportunity at least would be afforded to our own. But 
as there is no immediate prospect of this, it only remains for us to 
improve the quality of the domestic article, in order to compete suc- 
cessfully with the cheaper foreign manufacture. To aid in this laud- 
able competition, we intend to offer a few remarks, and shall confine 
oarselves at present to works of fiction and imagination. 

The most common fault of our authors is, that they publish with- 
out having sufficiently revised and corrected their productions. 
Scarcely a work issues from the press that does not bear evident 
marks of haste. A careless and incorrect style, inelegant and inex- 


pressive words, interminable and confused sentences, will often be | 


found in some pages of a work, the remainder of which is evidence 
that the writer is capable of better things, and that the faults of 
which we have spoken are not to be ascribed to his ignorance of the 
principles of taste. And thus it often happens that the more cor- 
rectly written, though less entertaining, and less instructive works, 
hourly disgorged upon us by the British press, are widely circulated, 
while the American production languishes in deserved neglect. 
There is one circumstance, however, in which America differs from 
Great Britain, and to which may be partially attributed the imper- 
fections of many works; while, at the same time, it has prevented 
many capable of authorship endeavouring to add to their fame by 
productions of a more ambitious character than those with which 
they enrich the ephemeral pages of magazines and newspapers. 
The various avenues to wealth and professional distinction, and the 
almost certainty that exists of attaining the summit of their ambition 
in either by due industry and application, deter many of fine talents 
from venturing to tread the doubtful and difficult paths to literary 
fame. Consequently, the number of those who do venture is such, 


and the simple fact of being known as an author, or even as a con- |! 
tributor to a magazine, appears to satisfy the ambition of a majority j 


of our writers. This is particularly the case with our poets. The 
fugitive pieces of many of them are procured with avidity, and 
read with delight. And yet how few of them have attempted a 
poem of any length; and of those who have made the attempt, how 
few have bestowed sufficient labour on their works to give ther) 
even a chance for immortality. Faults of style, and errors of tast., 
may be tolerated, and even pardoned, in novels and essays; but no 
poem will ever reach a second edition unless pains be taken with the 
first. Genius may atone for many inaccuracies; it may even ex- 
euse erroneous or mischievous sentiments; but nothing will be 


The public is indeed indulgent, and it is right it should be so. The 
critics should follow its example; but criticisms, no matter from how 
high a source they emanate, in this country, as well as in Great Bri- 
tain, are so much governed by interest or favouritism, that they are 
no longer to be depended upon in forming our judgment of works of 
this nature. The reviews avow their politics, and the bias of their 
interested publishers is often very apparent. Injudicious praise, al- 
though it may add to the sale of the books, is certainly of no benefit 
to the authors, as it tends to confirm them in their errors and care- 


the luxuriances, and eradicating the common-places, and substitut- 
ing matter more acceptable to the public, and more worthy of the 
authors. On the other hand, injudicious or hyper-criticism, induces 
them to test their productions solely by their own judgments, with- 


of more than one generation. 

A youthful writer, whose first work indicates genius and talent, 
should not at once be condemned, even for the faults we have more 
than once mentioned. The blemishes should be kindly and candidly 


each succeeding work should be an improvement on the last. The 
reverse of this, it must be acknowledged, is too frequently the case, 
and will continue to be the case, until our authors become more am- 








latter, is to strive to please the prejudices and fancies of men; to 
strive for the former, is to strive to satisfy their judgments; and al- 
though many authors have not had their reward during their life 
time, yet they have received the approbation of some of those who 
were superior to prejudice, and whose approval conveyed a more real 
satisfaction, than the acclamations of the whole troop of literary 
twaddlers could confer. e. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1833. 


The four ages.—The ancient poets divided the period of the world 
into four ages; namely, into the golden age, or the age of simplicity 
and happiness, when the earth produced fruits spontaneously; the 
silver age, which was inferior to the former in enjoyments—in this 
age man began to till the ground for sustenance: in the brazen age, 
strifes and contentions began; which, in the succeeding, or iron age, 
were carried to the utmost extent, and accompanied with every evil 
that afflicts mankind. It is not improbable, as all traditions have 
some foundation in truth, that this division in chronology has re- 
ference to the same moral conditions and states of mankind, which 
are signified by the great image seen in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
whose head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, the 
lower part of his body and thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet 
part of iron and part of clay. The Greeks, who derived their my- 


lessness, instead of encouraging them to greater labour in pruning || 


pointed out by our literary censors, and on the part of the writer’s || 


bitious of posthumous than contemporary fame. To strive for the | 





Prayer and thanksgiving.—Governor Marcy has recommended 
that the fifth of next month be observed as a day of public prayer 
and thanksgiving by the people of this state. 


The Lady Rowell.—It-is becoming quite fashionable to call the 
Broadway omnibuses after the distinguished characters of the town. 
Accordingly, we have ‘‘the General Mars,” “the Commodore Nep- 
tune,” “the Alderman Turtle,” and “the Ladies this, that and 
|*tother.” Not long since, a fine commodious stage, with spanking 
| grays, and a formidable whip, dashed over the pavements in gallant 








| Style, with the name, “the Lady Rowell,” conspicuously painted on 

the pannel. All eyes were turned toward her in admiration and 
; astonishment. “What a brilliant turn-out!—But who is the Lady 
Rowell?” said one—“ and who is the Lady Rowell?” repeated an- 





out comparing them with works that have received the approbation | other—and “who is the Lady Rowell?” exclaimed every body. 


The question was asked from Wall-street to Leroy-place, round the 
Battery and back again; and, strange to tell, nobody knew, nobody 
had seen, nobody had ever heard of the Lady Rowell! People began 
to shake their heads, wink their eyes, and look wise upon the sub- 
ject; but still the birth, parentage and condition of the fair unknown 
were profound mysteries—shadows, clouds and darkness rested 
upon her, until a knowing fellow “let the cat out of the bag,” and 
astonished the whole civilized world with the information, that the 
|| coach was named after the driver's wife ! 


A word upon coffee.—This almost universal appendage to our 
morning meal, is often spoiled by the ignorance of domestics. When 
properly prepared, and its asperities softened with a due quantity of 
cream and sugar, itis a grateful and wholesome beverage, sufficiently 
exhilarating to drive away the blue devils of the heaviest day. 
Great care must be taken not to roast coflee too much. As soon as 
it has acquired a deep cinnamon colour, it should be taken from the 
fire and cooled, otherwise much of its aromatic flavour will be dissi- 
pated, and its taste will become disagrecably bitter. Boiling-hot 
water extracts from coffee, which has been properly roasted and 
ground, an aromatic substance of an exquisite flavour, together with 
a considerable quantity of astringent matter, of a bitter, but a very 
agreeable taste. But this aromatic substance, which is supposed to 
be an oil, is extremely volatile, and is so fully united to the water, 
that it escapes into the air with great facility. The use of coffee as 
a beverage, appears to have been known in the west of Europe about 
the end of the sixteenth century. 


Recent publications.—Lily, Wait and company, Boston, have 
published a stereotyped edition of the “ New Testament.” The 
paper, typography and binding are unexceptionable.—The Harpers 
have issued the sixty-first number of their Family Library. 1t com- 
prises Russell’s interesting “ History of Nubia and Abyssinia,” and 
is embellished with numerous wood engravings.— The “ Little Reck - 
oner, or Inductive Exercises in mental arithmetic,” is the title of a 
smail volume, just from the preas of McElrath, Bangs, & Co.—The 
Magdalen and other tales,” by James Sheridan Knowles, have been 
sent us ina neat octodecimo, by Carey, Lea and Blanchard.— 
The October number of the “ Select Journal of Foreign Periodical 
Literature,” published by Charles Bowen, of Boston, is deserving of 














thology from the Egyptians, doubtless gathered this idea from the 
same source. Itis generally admitted that every part resembles the | 
awhole, as the four periods of a day resemble the four seasons of the | 
year, and both may be analogous to these four ages of the world. 
They may also correspond to the four periods of human life; to wit, 
childhood, youth, manhood and old age. In childhood, all is sim- | 
plicity, innocence and happiness, and our enjoyments are not la- | 
boured for—every thing is spontaneous. This is the golden period 
of our existence, when, according to the old English poet, 
“ Rivers ran with streams of milk, 
Honey dropped from the trees, 
The earth unto the husbandman 
Gave her voluntary fees ; 
When no freezing cold beguile 
The eternal flowery spring, 
And the heavens a constant smile 
Dart upoa every thing.” 

Street conversations.— The mayor happened to be in conversation 
with a friend, a few days since, as the omnibus, called “the Gideon 
Lee,” rolled past. ‘I was aware,” observed his companion, “ that 
your honour was destined to play many conspicuous parts in the 
great drama of human life; but I never expected to see you ex- 
hibited upon the public stage” 

No man in this community has a larger circle of acquaintances 
than Doctor He stood in Wall-street half an hour the 
other morning, talking with a friend, and almost every body spoke to 





d’ ye-do’s and how-are-ye’s the learned physician receivedi n the short 
space above mentioned. These, however, were so numerous as 
to induce his friend at length to remark—“ Why, doctor, you ap- 
pear to be pretty well known in New-York.”—“ Yes,” replied the 
M. D., with a little pardonable self-conceit, “I think, if I were to 
commit murder, they would find me out.”—‘“ Why, yea,” returned 


him as they passed. It is incredible the number of nods and how- || 


all commendation, as a collection of popular reviews.—Owing wo 
the peculiar arrangement of the types, “the book table” has been 
| crowded out, and we are consequently, unable to notice a number 
| of pamphlets and other matters at present. 

Don Pike!—Will the Musical Fund society inform us what sort 
| of a creature Don Pike may be,whom we perceived advertised in 
| the bills of their last concert, as the arranger of Keene's composi- 
| tion, called the “Death of Abercrombie?” Is he a man, or, as his 
| name would seem to denote, a Spanish fish? We have had mis- 
givings on the subject, the more especially as some parts of Don 
Pike's music had “ a most ancient and fish-like smell,” and smacked 
intolerably both of Braham and Der Freischutz! The same affiche 
also bears another announcement, which we cannot help imparting 
for the information of all whom it may concern, viz., that “ The rose- 
tree in full bearing’’ was composed by Nicholson! 


Mrs. Austin.—‘The drama” has shared the fate of “the book 
table,” and been unavoidably omitted. We cannot, however, permit 
this number to go to press without a word respecting this fair and 
popular vocalist. This lady has been so long, so frequently, and so 
advantageously before us, and is identified with so many delightful 
and pleasurable associations, that she has a claim upon our courtesy, 
unsurpassed by that of any other vocalist that has ever appeared 
amongst us. She never looked better or sung more charmingly 
than during her last engagement, and she well deserved the enthu- 
siastic greeting which nightly attended her exertions. 


Miss Sterling.—For the information of young ladies wishing to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the pianoforte, we spare a line to state 
that Miss Sterling has returned to this city with the intention of 
making it her home, and that she resides at 633 Broadway. 


| Miss Wheatley.—We have lately lost sight of this young lady at 
| the Park theatre, but are pleased to learn that she is industriousiy 

















the other, “except you do it in the way of your profession!’ The 
doctor, it is said, did not relish the joke. 


Hamilton and the newspapers.—A great many good things have | 
been said in the public journals respecting the recently published | 
travels of Corporal Hamilton, but we have met with nothing better 
| than the following, which we clipped the other day from an odd cor- 
| ner of an evening print, remarkable for its judicious and piquant se- 
| lections :—“ A dandy from the old country, once gazing upon the 
| Mississippi, his friend asked him what he thought of it? ‘Why,’ 

said he, eyeing it through his glass, ‘it’s a pretty fair river, eon- 


yp» 
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| sidering it is a new country 

Tait’s Magazine has an article which is rather a severe hit at the 
“ Men and Manners” of “Cyril Smelfungus.” The following illus- 
tration is not bad :—“ Imagine a battered old beau quizzing a ruddy 
growing boy for his brown-holland pinbefore, the three rows of 
brass sugar-loaf buttons on his jacket, the redness of his hands, the 
carelessness of his carriage, his fondness for tarts, his contempt of 
the higher luxuries of turtle and venison, and you have the sum and 


| employed in studying music and the Italian language. From the fine 
tone of her voice, and the favourable impression ehe made as a novice 
in the opera of Artaxerxes, we understand Mr. Horn, her instructor, 
anticipates that very decided success will attend her future efforts. 


A wind/fall.—Richings, late of the Park theatre, had no sooner 
landed in London than he received the gratifying intelligence that 
he had fallen heir to ten thousand pounds sterling. We understand 
it is the intention of this multifarious and clever actor to retura to 
the United States in the course of next autumn. 





Toory folders.—The editor of the Evening Star says he always 
cuts open the leaves of the Mirror with an ivory folder. A friend at 
our elbow states that he once heard of a person who used his fore- 
finger for that purpose !—The barbarian ! 

Stationary and perfumery.—Among the most ueeful and fanciful 
articles exhibited at the annual fair, recently held in this city, were 
the stationary of Felt and the perfumery of Snyder. The quills, ink, 
(red, black and indelible,) ink-powder, sealing-wax and wafers of 





substance of all English criticisms on America.” 








Silence.—Most of the editors are surprised that any body should 
notice Hamilton’s book! We lately attended a public meeting, and 





deemed by the public a sufficient apology for the presumption of 
asking it to praise an unfinished and imperfect work. 





could not help remarking that the people who made all the noise 
were those who were constantly calling out silence ! 


the former were of a superior quality—and the cosmetics and 
perfumery of the latter the best that can be manufactured. They 
have both sent us specimens, and replenished our desk and toilet in 
such a manner that no one would ever dream of either being the 
property of an editor! 
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SHE WEEPS 0O’ER THE TRINKETS HE GAVE HER. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN BY THOMAS H. BAYLY—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 
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Scraps from Shakspeare, with original remarks. 








THe DARKEST HOUR.—There is scarcely any sentiment more uni- 
versaliy admitted, than that which ascribes a ceaseless rotary move- 
ment to all human affairs. Without referring to experience, analogy 
alone is sufficient to sustain the proposition, that the darkest hour of 
affliction is that which immediately precedes the bright dawn of 
hope and peace. Were it not so, Providence would be unkind to his 
creatures, who he knows are but dust; and whom he has assured, 
(no doubt alluding to the alternate state of every human mind) that 
“while the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 
The last month of winter is the severest, as the last hour of night is 
the darkest. The same idea is thus expressed in Shakspeare’s play 
of King John: 

* Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest ;—evils that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil.” 


No FRIENDSHIP IN BUSsINEss.—This motto, once adopted and 
strictly adhered to, is generally the source of thrift to the prudent 
industrious tradesman; but it is also too often the apology for avarice 
and uncharitableness. A man, if he be so disposed, has it often in 
his power to do an act of kindness with the greatest possible deli- 
cacy, merely by deviating a little from the above maxim; whereas, 
were he to proffer the same favour, or one a thousand times greater, 
in the way of benefaction, he might so lacerate the feelings of the 
man he wished to serve, as to render him miserable, instead of re- 
lieving his misfortunes. Though such men seldom read poetry, 
they generally act upon the principle described in the following lines: 
“T’'ll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 





Ir THE CAP FiTs, ETC.—There are many of the old maxims which 
were written as apologies for satire. But satire needs no apology, 
when its shafts are only aimed at vice and folly, in the abstract, 
without any personal allusion to individuals. If in shooting at 
“folly as it flies,” some reckless fellow voluntarily throws himself 
between the archer and his mark, his blood be upon his own head. 
In the good book we read of a battle, in which “a certain man drew 
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a bow at a venture,” and the consequence was the death of a king. 
No honest jury would have pronounced the archer a wilful regicide. 
He might say, in the language of Shakspeare, 

“Let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong’d him :—if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself ;—if he be free, 

Why then my taxing, like a wild-goose, flies 

Unclaim’d of any man.” 





A woRD ON PATIENCE.—Patience, like most of the other virtues, is 
much easier taught than practised. Nothing is more common than 
to say to an afflicted friend—“ Do not take it so much to heart— 
bear it like a man:’” not reflecting that he must also “feel it like a 
man.” We might, with about as much propriety, exhort a person 
in the height of an ague fit, not to shake so much; or a patient in 
the hospital not to wince under a painful operation. The great 
dramatist says: 

“ Patience, unmoved, no marvel though she pause ; 
They can be meek, that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it ery ; 

But were we burdened with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain.” 


NECESSITY OF SELF-DENIAL.—No one can ever become good or 
great, without the practice of self-denial. When reason resigns the 
helm to passion, the vessel is in imminent danger of shipwreck or of 
foundering. If we blindly follow our unchastened desires, wishes, 
and affections, we soon become their vassals, and but little hope re- 
mains of our emancipation from this the most debasing of al] sla- 
very. But blessed are ye who carly learn to practice the virtue of 
self-denial! 

* Brave conquerors!—for so you are, 

‘That war against your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world’s desires. 
For'all delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain.” 








AMENDE HONORABLE.—The slightest apology offered and accept- 
ed, for a real or imaginary injury, is often denominated the amende 
honorable, by those who do not know the origin of that phrase. It 
is an ancient law term of France, and was an infamous kind of pun- 
ishment inflicted on traitors, parricides, or sacrilegious persons, who 
were to go naked to the shirt, with a torch in their hand, and a rope 
about their neck, into a church or a court, to beg pardon of God, the 
bench, and the injured party. 











FORGET-ME-NOT—A CHARADE—FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY JAMES NACK. 


The maiden in her chamber weeps, 
With flushed and burning eyes ; 

The thread she spins, in tears she steeps, 
For death she inly sighs. 


For her stern father spoke the first, 
Of him to whom she gave 

The heart, that now is nigh to burst, 
Her hopes are in the grave! 

The fierce, dark knight in bitter rage 
Had cursed their tender band, 

For gold alone would he engage 
His lovely daughter’s hand. 

Adelbert said—“ Ere I depart 
Forever from thy view, 

Repeat, my Hilda, that thy heart 
Is to the second true. 

Nor when to happier lot preferr’d, 
All thoughts of me forsake !” 

Poor girl! beholding him the third, 
Her heart was nigh to break ! 

She took the veil, to make her lot 
The pious maiden’s part— 

But ah! the convent walls are not 
A rampart for the heart! 

What time their sheaves the reapers bind, 
Upon a bier was seen 

An angel-brow, with flowers entwin’d, 
In death’s repose serene ! 

And in the cloister-garden drear, 
They made her bed of gloom; 

Where, watered by their pious tear, 
The whole is seen to bloom! 


CONUNDRUM. 

Why was Black Hawk, when in New-York, like the direeter of 

artillery at the bombardment of Antwerp? Because he was a 
celebrated INDIAN HERE—(engineer.) 
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